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imagine, Mabel, <b) 


Republic National Life 
having that much 
Life Insurance 


in Force 











Well on the road to Two Billion Life Insurance in Force! 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ DALLAS, TEXAS 


LIFE @ ACCIDENT e SICKNESS e MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REIMBURSEMENT e HOSPITALIZATION 
GROUP e FRANCHISE e BROKERAGE e COMPLETE REINSURANCE FACILITIES 
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US... 


James H. JARRELL, PRESIDENT 
OLD REPUBLIC 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Make your break, instead of wait- 
ing for it. Share a bright future with 
us. We are admitted in all states and 
offer a complete portfolio of poli- 


cies. If you are established and ready 


WE PARTICULARLY WISH /0 
strengthen our agency 
representation in Newark, 
Birmingham, Cleveland, Detroit, 


Republic Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis. 


for your own general agency, write 





Superintendent of Agencies, Old 


307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Old Republic 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



















PULP-PAPER MANUFACTURE 
HAS INCREASED 


lloao* 


Wherever you look in the eleven 
states served by Life of Georgia, 
you see healthy and prosperous 
growth. Example: Pulp-paper 
manufacturing in the area has 
increased 162.6% since 1947, 
against 92% for the nation as a whole. 


= 5] rey ae 
Xs OF GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 
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Any way you figure it! 
YOUR experience 
points YOUR way to PROFITS! 


Experienced Agents & General Agents 
WANTED FOR: 


OUR SPECIAL PROFIT SHARING 








POLICIES 
Investigate, Compare, Add up the 
benefits: 
e Policy Holders and 
Select Territory: Other Leads 
CALIFORNIA e Top First Year 
COLORADO cos 
a. ‘enadeeiin Commissions and bonus 
NEBRASKA NEVADA 
ny A e Vested Renewals 
OREGON lla 
SOUTH DAKOTA ¢ Non-participating 
TEXAS and other policies 
WASHINGTON : 
WYOMING e Paying 4% Compound 
Interest on Dividend 
strong Accumulations 








Capital and Surplus 
ever $2,241,000 
$116.89 Assets to 








$100.00 Liabilities BANKERS UNION 
pag a LIFE INSURANCE 


Write to: COMPANY 
Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 13 Gront Sheek been 
Agency Vice-President 

















life sales 


Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 





























acquired. 
In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE % Change 
from 
Month 1956 1957 1958 1957-1958 
Be: ee $3,774 $4,402 $5,513 +257, 
February .....-- 3,738 5,139 4959 —49 
a a 4,650 5,734 5,784 +1% 
ES Onan teas 4,244 6,186 5,565 —10% 
WE oss teen cuss 4,603 6,360 5,462 —Il4%, 
Ws eakceieics 4,402 5,584 S162 
2 ncaa 4.307 5,385 5,196 —4% Bd 
jE aaa 4,601 5,063 5,086 0° 
September ..... 4,195 4,689 5.056 +8% 
October «..<.:: 4,856 6,126 5,504 —l0%, 
First Ten Months 43,370 54,668 53,287 —3%, 
November ...... 4,805 5,221 
December ...... 7,138 6,837 
el Sy ye $55,313 $66,726 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
January ........ $2,496 $3,228 $3,503 +9%, 
February ....... 2,653 3,285 3,527 +7% 
SS ae eee 3,076 4,017 3,939 —2% 
eee 2,913 3,923 4,050 +3% 
SERPs ee 3,063 4,073 3,934 —3%, 
oo Ra eet git 2,966 3,767 3.882 +3% 
| ae Se 2,891 3,796 4,129 +9%, 
August .......:. 2,923 3,767 3,738 —I%, 
September ..... 2.698 3,488 3912 +12% 
October ....... 3,350 4,067 4,245 +4%, 
First Ten Months 29,029 37,411 38,859 +4%, 
November ...... 3,451 3,926 
December ...... 3,895 4,298 
WE esc $36,375 $45,635 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 

De ae $453 $506 $464 —8y, 
February ....... 529 544 496 —I%, 
on eee 592 600 550 —8%, 
Mee oto ks: 531 676 544 —20% 
| Ree ae 602 650 595 —8y, 
Be ne. 558 571 559 —2% 
CS Re LE 521 540 530 —2% 
ee 545 556 548 —Il% 
September ..... 544 555 557 0% 
re 569 567 579 +2% 
First Ten Months 5,444 5,765 5,422 —b%, 
November ...... 531 509 
December ...... 556 492 
RY get tac sts $6,531 $6,766 


TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 








January ........ $825 $668 $1,546 +1319 
February ....... 556 1,310 936 9 
ere ; 982 1,117 1,295 
ELE 800 1,587 971 

SE acainecawcss 938 1,637 933 

MS 55 ee kae.s 878 1,246 721 
Rate ena 895 1,049 537 
A ee 1,133 740 800 
September ..... 953 646 587 

October ....... 937 1,492 680 

First Ten Months 8,897 11,492 9,006 
November ...... 823 786 

December ...... 2,687 2,047 

WO A os 5 $12,407 $14,325 


Sources: a Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Life 
Insuranc 
Figures caelada credit life insurance. 
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Over-the-counter Market ° ° 
rance Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. Accident and Sickness 
; 1958 — Bid Price 
bile Companies High 10/31/58 is important in the development of life insurance agencies. 
nang® American National Lite (@) oo ae yO Tint Var we Sve 6 Samaetete ABS Bho leatwing woch 
om I bankers National Life (d) .......................... 25 iy 21% saleable contracts as lifetime disability benefits and 
—1958 B business Men's Assurance .................-........ 8%/. 860 87/2 three different Non-Cancellable plans! 
25% ceeecene- Westra aod See eases = = Heol w § * be bh 
jing columbian National Life ....................eeeee ee @ are growing fast in our territory cause we have an 
+f [Geet Gent tee ae a outstanding A&S line plus these features: 
“10% I featiia Ue (a) I “iw Ty * COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
ee Government Employees Life (i) mo IB birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
44) Jefferson Standard Life oe... eee soli is age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 
o% ey ee Gas nee "I, "40% * COMPLETE SUB-STANDARD FACILITIES for 
aan _ abaya b 4 Hts both Life Insurance and Accident and Sickness 
i Se, Mca lice onceseipeccesesigocee 171 205 Insurance! 
3%, Monumentel "Lite fey 3h eae epee 72 & is * Guaranteed Renewable Hospital | ! 

* E National Life & Accident (a)... et 7 100 ee ee 
North American Life (Chicago) (d) ............... 21% 15 21 * GROUP INSURANCE—both Life and Accident 
Philadelphia National Life ......................... 9 50!/2 73 A 
ea oe... ti Beh and Sickness! 

Seuthwestern Life <occccceeesvs tore 13 m i * SALES PLANS that build financial futures! 
DE. ob ewe qnbpens eRbed an oboe o604 ss 60.008 0s sence 2 
9 TR ROMER SOUS RES SO SE gM ara 52 26%, 50/2 
Life aC shock digdcag 38. 3, 38% NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
for 332% stock dividend. meme e OF CHICAGO 
fers sak —— C. G. Ashbrook, President 
for stock dividend. North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 
for 10% stock dividend. 
fe Fr din 
stoc v " 
for 2/% stock dividend. Over half a century... 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company” 
I bb tate siaiehiles Ss sideatig Selieie eelaontn, Weets c 
. ° ‘ * t ' D. i? 
saies Dy states ne ay FF gg on Rigg mag ogg Om ay 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
N. J., North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Tenn., West Va. & Wisconsin. 

















ASSACHUSETTS LED ALL STATES in percentage in- 
crease in ordinary life insurance sales in Septem- 


ber, with Tennessee in second place and’ Arizona third, / 
it is reported by the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, which has analyzed September sales 

—8%, iby states and leading cities. Countrywide, ordinary / 


RISTI 

—8%, business increased 11% in September, compared with ae WORTH @ WACO @ ABILENE® SAN ANGELO @ AUSTIN @ LUBBOCK @ BEAUMONT @ CORPUS CHRIS 
—20%, |September, 1957, while Massachusetts sales gained 
—8% 142%. In Tennessee, September sales were up 37% and 

—2°/ fin Arizona 31%. 

—\%§ For the first nine months, with national ordinary sales 

42° up 3% from the year before, Massachusetts also led, YY 

/) 








——— Jwith an increase of 25%, South Dakota being in second 
—t%|place, up 17% from the corresponding period of last 

year. e : 
Among the large cities, Boston showed the greatest , DEPENDABLE | PRCTECTION 

rate of increase for September, with a gain of 30%. Los 

Angeles was next, up 18%. Boston also led for the 


i 
pa nine months, with a gain of 27%. yy 


+) Conventions ahead 


WArsv 












—42%, All meetings are annual unless otherwise specified. Am ICAB Le 
—49%, LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“ 4 JANUARY HOME OFFICE 


: ACO, 
—54°/,929-30 Life Underwriters Assn. of Canada, 52nd annual, King Ed- a 


ward, Toronto. 





FEBRUARY 
PROGRESSIVE LEADERSHIP SINCE 1910 





6-18 Health Ins. Assn. of America, group ins. forum, Biltmore, 
New York City 
te of Lifef0-21 N.Y. State Assn. of Life Underwriters, general agents and 
mgrs. meeting, Gideon Putnam, Saratoga, 
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Columbia (Continued on page 8) 
Building, 
on or December, 1958 5 


ww York. 











Merry (hristmas 


Christmas as expressed by happy family reunions. . . 
the spirit of Christmas as symbolized by church bells 


THOUGH OTHER THINGS may change in this world of 
ours, Christmas remains forever the same. . . a season 
of joy and hope and love and faith. 

We of Metropolitan Life . . . whose privilege it is 
to serve so many families in the United States and 
Canada . . . greet you in the ancient and abiding 
spirit of that first Christmas observed so long ago 
under the stars of Bethlehem. 

May you know the warmth, the joy and the love of 


and chimes . . . and the faith of Christmas as ex- 
pressed in our worship of the Almighty. 

As a New Year dawns, we hope it will bring you 
the fullest measure of health, happiness, progress .. . 
and peace and contentment of mind and heart. And 
may these blessings be with you throughout all the 
years that lie ahead. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (A Mutua/ Company) 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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ALABAMA Admitted 
All-American Life & Casualty Co. ................ Park Ridge, Ill. 
Mid-States Life Ins. Co. of Amer. .........-.---505- Orlando, Fla. 
Tennessee Valley Life Ins. Co. ...........--+2--5-- Jaskson, Tenn. 
Yoana: Aenences Lite ie: G6. eens 5 c's coieth Fort Worth, Texas 
Colonial Life Ins. Co. of Amer. ..........------ E. Orange, N. J. 
ALASKA Admitted 
Republic National Life Ins. Co. . 2.2... ccc cs cvesvee Dallas, Texas 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. ............... Los Angeles 55, Calif. 
ARKANSAS Admitted 
Capitol Co-operative Life Ins. Co. ............-. Denver 3, Colo. 
pramensemeees Ure Ge. 5.5 5. cawecccssesrvectas Des Moines, lowa 
COLORADO Admittted 
The American Life Ins. Co. of N.Y. 2... 2. ooo cece evi hk. ¥. 
DELAWARE Admitted 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. Co. ............. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Life Assurance Co. of Penna. .............--- Philadelphia, Penna. 
The National Life Assurance of Canada ........ Toronto, Canada 
FLORIDA Admitted 
Tae: Prmeeerean: tite OF OE, Via. s 5 kiins oc trclvaceccecccede mY... eX 
Examined 
American Bankers Life Assurance Co. of Florida....Miami 29, Fla. 
Gulk Cite Wade Ga. o. «ok occ ¥en de annessens Jacksonville, Fla. 
Seminole Life Ins. Co. ...............-..-West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Peeree wit Gi ORG, GG onc occ dobcacesaves Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
GEORGIA Admitted : 
TD Re ey aa renee Greensboro, N. C. 
Examined 
Progressive Life Ins. Co., as of 12/31/57 ............ Atlanta, Ga. 
ILLINOIS Admitted 
emnnnel. Gree: (nt. Cee oo ccs i sew sees Baltimore, Md. 
Charter amended to include A & H 
The Colonial Life Ins. Co. of Amer. .......... East Orange, N. J. 
The American Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. ..........-44. a. ¥. ©. .%. 
IOWA Admitted 
United Services Life Ins. Co. ..............45. Washington, D. C. 
KENTUCKY Admitted 
ee ee, ORT ER Cer eee Boston, Mass. 
LOUISIANA Admitted 
All American Life & Casualty Co. ................-- Chicago, Ill. 
Tae a. SiO ee ood otis wig os osc nace wary Boston, Mass. 
Colonial Life Ins. Co. of America ............ East Orange, N. J. 
MINNESOTA Admitted 
The National Life Assurance Co. of Canada ...... Toronto, Canada 
MISSISSIPPI Admitted 
Tae mrmowees’ Life Ink. Ge. ooo sice cc ie enc eesicd ons Boston, Mass. 
MONTANA Admitted 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co...... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Protective Security Life, Life & Disability Ins.....Los Angeles, Calif. 
NEVADA: Admitted 
ateeneas Rite SG. nog 5a o5 ce cen: coon Birmingham, Ala. 
Pena ttome tare We: GO ois cca vwc cnc veesens Frankfort, Ind. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
aided Senet Ete Ins. Ce... bo. cccccen Washington, D. C. 
Courant Binders 
Get full value from COUR- 
ANT Studies and fact-packed 
articles. Keep your old copies 
in this sturdy simulated 
leather binder. Dark blue, 
bronze imprinted. Only $2.00. 
ORDER FROM 
ALFRED M. BEST CO. 
75 Fuiton St., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
8 


NEW JERSEY Admitted 
The National Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
NEW YORK Admitted 
The National Life Assurance Co. of Canada 


Se eipcsd Toronto, Canada 


Seward Toronto, Canada 


NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 

The Colonial Life Ins. Co. of Amer. ............ E. Orange, N. J. 

POCO MONE ENO 6 icc c os ccd atic we taceectuapes Topeka, Kansas 

OKLAHOMA Admittted 

Vim Sees ee ne. CO. oc coat sod hee saoe ee Boston, Mass. 

TENNESSEE Admitted 

Employees Mutual Benefit Assn. of Saint Paul........ St. Paul, Minn. 

Security: Genatt Lite Ins. Co. oo. ce . cccad cacsecs Topeka, Kansas 

Union Peational Lite: Ins. Co. 2.6. cc nse cee ce nes Baton Rouge, La. 

The Colonial Life Ins. Co. of Amer. ............ E. Orange, N. J. 

WISCONSIN Admittted 

ES a oe e ere eee Allentown, Penna. 
Re-admitted 

RNS SU ae 5h oa ite ach c peed mae eee rane Philadelphia, Penna. 

HAWAII Admitted 

Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. ................ Los Angeles 55, Calif. 

NOVA SCOTIA Admittted 

PRT IVE ORs Os os ods ete cienaianicioestuite vet Springfield 3, Ohio 





Conventions Ahead—from page 5 


MARCH 

15-19 Natl. Assn. of Life Underwriters, midyear, Leamington, Min- 
neapolis. 

16-18 Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., agency management 
conf., Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

19-20 Society of Actuaries, Commodore, New York City. 

APRIL 

2-3 Society of Actuaries, Sheraton Fontenelle, Omaha. 

20-22 Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., a&s, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

24-25 Kansas State Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual sales con- 
gress, Jayhawk, Topeka. 

29-1 Natl. Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, zone 5, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs. 

MAY 

4-6 Health Ins. Assn. of America, Bellevue Stratford, Philadelphia. 

4-5 Health Ins. Inst., Bellevue Stratford, Philadelphia. 

6-8 Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., comb. cos. conf., Roose- 
velt, New York City. 

8-9  Internatl. Gen. Agents and Mgrs. Conf. of the Pacific N. W., 
Multanomah, Portland. 

10-13 Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., agency officers round 
table, The Homestead, Hot Springs. 

11-13 Home Office Life Underwriters Assn., Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

14-15 — Field Managers’ Assn., Raddison Hotel, Minne- 
apolis. ‘ 

17-20 Ins. Accounting and Statistical Assn., 37th annual, Am- 
bassador, Atlantic City. 

22-23 Actuaries Club of the S. W., Hilton, San Antonio. 

24-27 Natl. Office Management Assn., 40th internatl. conf. and 
annual exposition, Roosevelt Hotel and Municipal Arena, 
New Orleans. 

25-27 Canadian Life Ins. Officers Assn., Seigniory Club, Provi- 
dence of Quebec. 

29 Ark. State Assn. of Life Underwriters, sales congress, Marion 
Hotel, Little Rock. 

31-3 Special Libraries Assn., Ins. Div., Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City. 


JUNE 

3 Fraternal Actuarial Assn., spring, Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta. 

4-5 Society of Actuaries, Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta. 

8-12 Natl. Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, 90th, Statler, Boston. 

10 Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Fairmont, San Francisco. 

10-13 Ill. Assn. of A & H Underwriters, French Lick-Sheraton, French 
Lick, Indiana. 

11-12 Society of Actuaries, Fairmont and Mark Hopkins Hotels, 
San Francisco. 

14 Indiana Assn. of A & H Underwriters, French Lick-Sheraton, 
French Lick, Indiana. 

14-17 Inter:_... Assn. of A & H Underwriters, 29th, French Lick- 
Sheraton, French Lick, Indiana. 

15-18 Natl. Assn. of Ins. Women, Robert Meyer, Jacksonville, Fla. 

18-20 Calif. State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Del Coronado, San 
Diego. 

18-20 Life Insurers Conf., Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs. 

19-20 Ala. Assn. of Life Underwriters, Houston, Dothan. 

21-25 — Dollar Round Table, NALU, The Americana, Miami 
Beach. 

26-27 Ga. Assn. of Life Underwriters, Griffin Hotel, Griffin. 

30-2 United Commercial Travelers of America, Conrad Hilton, 
Chicago. 
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youre among 
the 5,000 under- 

writing specialists who 

requested this Life 
=) Handbook, 
youll want this 
new 25-page | = 
supplement rere 





a3 


























LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Bloomington, lilinois 






Please send me the following 


® copies of the new 28- 
page Supplement at one 





Made available last year, the “Advanced Life Underwriting and Tax Plan- 
ning’’ Handbook, by Professor William J. Bowe, covered many phases of the 


agent's function in business and personal life insurance and estate planning. Gotlar (51,00) eacn 

It was enthusiastically received by lawyers, trust officers, estate planners, sapies ilies (s 
students and teachers. dollar ($1.00) each mm 
The 1958 Supplement brings the Handbook up to date. Included are dis- 

cussions on how to avoid the taxing of corporation premium payments as Enclosed is $__(check or money order) 


dividends, when and how to use common disaster provisions, gift and estate 
tax marital deduction developments, liability of insurance proceeds for delin- 
quent income taxes. Other topics include sales of policies prior to maturity, 
corporations electing to be taxed as partnerships. etc. 

This 1958 Supplement is available at $1.00 per copy. And if you missed out CITY. a tuemenel 
on the original Handbook offer, copies of both the Handbook and the Sup- 
plement are available at $1.00 each. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS. 
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Northwestern Mutual’s 
point of view 
makes a difference... 





e believe that a 


salesir 
profes 
uphok 


agents can best sell ea 


fields, 
drive 
ever ¢ 


what they help to create. mn 


straint 
of the 
intere: 
invite 
partm 


ORTHWESTERN MUTUAL is run in a uniquely ety 
not oO 


democratic way. Every agent is represented a 
ortun 


in the councils of this company. newsv 
ece | 
of bus 
tive p 
life co 


Northwestern Mutual agents belong to Agents’ 
Associations. Committees from these associations 


sit down regularly with management to discuss pte 
problems and opportunities. Over the years there outlin 
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eee Many serious life insurance 
salesmen consider their vocation a 
profession and strive continually to 
uphold its dignity as such. A much 
greater number pay at least lip serv- 
ice to the concept. But, as in all 
fields, there is a small minority who 
drive for volume of sales at what- 
ever cost. Unfortunately their ac- 
tions reflect on the vastly greater 
number of men who exercise re- 
straint and who consider the welfare 
of their clients above their own self- 
interest. It is this small group who 
invite the Strong Words from a De- 
partment such as are commented 
upon on page 13. We reprint them, 
not only because they serve as a 
warning to all, but because they are 
fortunately unusual enough to be 
newsworthy. 


eee With today’s greater volume 
of business and increasing competi- 
tive pressures, it is essential for a 
life company to maintain sound, up- 
to-date underwriting rules. Re- 
search for Underwriting on page 14 
outlines the composition of one com- 
pany’s research division and presents 
examples of how a centralized and 
formalized research organization has 
aided them in arriving at sounder 
rules and greater confidence in their 
ratings by their field force. 


eee It is not seriously argued by 
anyone that state regulation of in- 
surance is perfect. The problems are 
complex and the men wrestling with 
them only human. By and large, 
however, it has been working most 
satisfactorily and should not be 
abandoned because of isolated fail- 
ings. While Congress reserved to 
the states the primary responsibility 
for insurance regulation, it keeps to 
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itself the right to examine how this 
responsibility is carried out. This 
right of examination carries with it 
the authority for a Federal Investi- 
gation of Insurance. Unfortunately, 
however, the public has come to at- 
tach a stigma to such investigations, 
perhaps because of the atmosphere 
in which they are conducted. For 
some thoughts on this subject see 
page 18. 


eee Naturally, the salesman is the 
greatest influence in the distribution 
of life insurance, being the direct 
point of contact with the public. 
However, Sales Promotion can 
widen his field of opportunity. It 
has its effect on production through 
the constructive influences of good 
training, strong support and proper 
stimulation. Moreover, it helps 
smooth operations, molds favorable 
public opinion, and creates receptive 
attitudes. More on page 21. 

This year is the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association. 


eee The insurance industry has 
been making rapid progress in pro- 
viding health insurance coverage, 
but nevertheless there are many ob- 
stacles confronting private health 
plans at the present time. The big- 
gest one of course, is the fear that 
government may intervene and take 
over the job. Still another problem 
is the soaring costs of medical and 
hospital care. Who will come out 
ahead in this Obstacle Race? See 
page 29. 


eee A definition of good public 
relations with which most persons 
will agree is, “living a good corpo- 
rate life and making certain that you 


get credit for it.” Too often, how- 
ever, it is felt that this can be left 
to the ministrations of the public 
relations and sales departments. 
Many other employees of a life in- 
surance company, while they do not 
meet the public directly, have a de- 
cided, though indirect, effect on the 
image the company assumes in the 
public mind. Ten practical ideas on 
The Public Relations Aspects of 
Office Management are given in the 
article on page 35. 


eee One company that installed 
electronic data processing found an 
expanded need for more shelf filing 
equipment as part of their system. 
What they did is explained on page 
61 in the article EDP Record Keep- 
ing. 


eee Because of the great volume of 
paperwork indigenous to all insur- 
ance companies, Hidden Printing 
Costs can assume great proportions. 
On_ page 67 are five suggestions for 
getting the most out of the printing 
budget. 


eee A good insurance accountant 
should be able to re-interpret, re- 
state and reorganize his company’s 
annual statement and present man- 
agement with conclusive summations 
showing what the actual profits and 
losses are as distinguished from 
statutory, so that management can 
make proper decisions. In addition, 
the accountant should be able to 
effectively handle statistical cost 
records. More about The Account- 


ant’s Role in Management on page 
73. 
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HERE HAS BEEN a growing concern in this depart- 
¢ fpre over the increasing number of complaints re- 
ceived from life insurance agents about the activities 
and tactics of other life insurance agents and some life 
companies. The distressing thing about such complaints 
is that the life industry, having achieved a high degree 
of public acceptance through its unwritten code of 
ethical standards, may now be discrediting itself. The 
rising number of allegations of misrepresentation, re- 
writing, twisting, raiding, and policy replacement where 
the assured has established equitable interests in the 
policy replaced, indicates a trend not only harmful to the 
life insurance business but also contrary to the public 
interest.” 


From a Superintendent 


The above is from a news letter over the signature 
of Arthur I. Vorys, superintendent of insurance of Ohio. 
He goes on to say: 

“In some instances such practices seem to have been 
tolerated and even encouraged by company manage- 
ment. In other instances wholesale appointment of new 
agents with little regard to their training or suitability 
in response to pressure for volume from top company 
management may have resulted in such practices in the 
highly competitive life market. Whatever the cause, it 
is increasingly apparent that the life business, which in 
the past exercised highly professional self-restraint on 
both company and agency levels, is now being charged 
with more frequency than ever before by those engaged 
in it with unethical, if not illegal; conduct. Each mem- 
ber of the life industry should become conscious of the 
situation and correct it by governing his own conduct 
accordingly. 

“In this connection, the Insurance Department has 
set up a comprehensive record keeping system to meas- 
ure the number of legitimate complaints against specific 
agencies and companies, the number of applicants for 
license submitted to the department by a company or 
general agent who fail the license examination, and the 
percentage by which such failing applicants exceeds the 
general average of failures. If it is found that a com- 
pany or an agent develops a poor performance record 
when these statistics are reviewed, the department will 
take appropriate action to have the situation corrected.” 
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The above has been quoted in full to show the serious- 
ness with which one department views a trend which is 
bad whether it exists in a small or large degree, in one 
area or anywhere. Particularly significant are the 
words, “. . . the life business which in the past ex- 
ercised highly professional self-restraint ... is now 
being charged . . . with unethical, if not illegal, con- 
duct.” (Italics ours.) 

For many years serious life insurance people have 
striven to make the business professional. Self-restraint 
is to be expected in an occupation which considers the 
welfare of the client ahead of sales. A drive for volume 
for volume’s sake is unprofessional. The offering of 
life insurance as a huckstered product like soap or 
automobiles is not professionalism and leads inevitably 
to conduct which is unethical, if not illegal. 

Inevitably, to be professional, an occupation and its 
practicers must be ethical. In recent decades the public 
was coming to associate life insurance men with a pro- 
fession, because through experience on the part of the 
public and action on the part of agents it was evident 
that life underwriters were thinking of the client first. 
The public has a right to believe that what it buys is as 
much the agent’s skilled counseling as it is the paper 
which constitutes the contract. An attorney furnishes 
not merely the deed or the will as a pat product which 
he sells, but also his knowledge and wisdom or he would 
not be a professional. A physician or the surgeon is not 
a purveyor of pills or tonsillectomies. 


Unfair to the Public 


Overemphasis on the product in life insurance un- 
dermines the agent and the agency system which has 
brought life insurance in North America to a preeminent 
height. But that is not what is the worst thing about 
product-pushing. The worst thing is that it is unfair to 
the public and contrary to their interests. Furthermore 
the public will come to know it. 

Companies which select agents well, train them care- 
fully, inspire them with a professional viewpoint, super- 
vise them, furnish them with aids to selling and timely 
encouragement, and build prestige for their agents and 
among peers and with the public—these companies can 
read Mr. Vorys’ letter with a clear conscience. It does 
not apply to them. 
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EDWARD H. SWEETSER 
Second Vice President 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


URING THE PAST FIVE YEARS, 
|} oun important underwriting 
area has been reviewed by our com- 
pany. The studies made during that 
period resulted in broad revisions in 
most of our medical impairment rat- 
ings, in our occupational ratings, in 
our military and civilian aviation 
programs, in our treatment of 
foreign travel and residence risks, in 
our non-medical and non-inspection 
programs and in our retention limits 
for life insurance, waiver of premium 
and double indemnity benefits. All 
these changes were made possible 
through the systematic and cen- 
tralized use of the facilities of our 
research division. 


Mostly Women 


This division, which is an in- 
tegral part of our actuarial depart- 
ment, consists of about one hundred 
fifty persons. This division deals 
with both individual life and per- 
sonal accident and sickness insur- 
ance. It engages in product research, 
operations research, electronics re- 
search, underwriting research and, 
of course, technical actuarial work. 
The underwriting research section, 
which will be dealt with almost 
exclusively in this presentation, is 
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in the charge of an actuary and, 
like the entire research division, is 
staffed primarily by female college 
graduates who have been recruited 
on campus with our research opera- 
tion in mind. 

The hiring of carefully screened 
college women was begun early in 
1951 at the time that a substantially 
enlarged research operation was be- 
ing developed. We found that the 
desired expansion was being ham- 
pered by the lack of mathematically 
trained college men due to the de- 
mands of the military draft and the 
increased demand for actuarial stu- 
dents by the insurance industry. 
Originally, we sought college women 
with majors in mathematics. How- 
ever, through the years, experience 
has shown that with our intensive 
initial training program for these 
high-calibre women, a mathematical 
background, while desirable, was not 
essential. 

The training curriculum given to 
new college women consists of four 
main elements, namely, on-the-job 
training, a reading program, a lec- 
ture program and a job rotation pro- 
gram. With the exception of the job 
rotation program, all phases of the 
curriculum are given at essentially 
the same time and supplement and 
enhance each other. 

The on-the-job training is given 
under experienced supervisors. The 


reading program embraces selected 
general insurance text books and 
publications as well as other ma- 
terial which gives the clerk a back- 
ground knowledge of the company 
with emphasis on the type of work 
performed in the research division. 
The lecture program given by the 
company officers and top-level super- 
visory personnel is designed to fur- 
ther acquaint the young women with 
various phases of the company’s 
operations and supplements the read- 
ing program. 


After One Year 


The job rotation program is un- 
dertaken after the college woman has 
been with the company for about 
one year. Under this program, she is 
temporarily assigned either to the 
issue and underwriting departments 
or to the accident and sickness de- 
partment in order to gain first-hand 
knowledge of the line operations. 
After completing the rotation pro- 
gram which extends over a period of 
about eight weeks, the research 
analyst is better able to give proper 
weight in her research work to the 
practical aspects of underwriting. 

An analytical and inquiring mind 
and the ability to express ideas and 
present factual information clearly 
and concisely are perhaps the most 
important attributes we seek in col- 
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lege women for our research opera- 
tions. The turn-over among our col- 
lege research analysts is relatively 
high due largely to marriage. We 
believe, however, this source of per- 
sonnel is entirely satisfactory for our 
purpose because of the ability of 
these young women to attain a satis- 
factory level and quality of research 
production within a reasonably short 
time after joining the company. 

In addition to our college women, 
actuarial students are assigned to 
the research division. However, since 
our research analysts perform so 
satisfactorily, the services of actu- 
arial students are used in under- 
writing research work only oc- 
casionally, such as where technical 
assistance is needed. 


Sources for Review 


Attention is focused on underwrit- 
ing matters warranting review by 
our research division through a 
variety of sources. Some reviews, of 
course, are made périodically and 
keep top management in the under- 
writing, actuarial and_ research 
operations fully informed as to our 
over-all underwriting results and as 
to developing trends in mortality and 
other areas. These broad studies, 
which represent a very important 
research function, deal with such 
matters as our over-all mortality ex- 
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perience on recent issues, our non-! 


medical and non-inspection mortality 
experience, our substandard busi- 
ness, our first and second year death 
claims, our reinsurance operations 
and our military business. 

Our field organization may also 
call to our attention areas where 
competition is becoming particularly 
acute, such as in the military aviation 
area in recent years. Individual cases 
handled by our underwriters also 
may give impetus to a review of 
certain aspects of underwriting. 

The first step in the typical under- 
writing research job is to assemble 


all the pertinent data on the subject. ' 


Our own mortality experience rela- 
tive to the question under study will 
be investigated. Although the New 
York Life is a large company, it fre- 
quently happens that adequate data 
are not available from our own 
mortality records to permit a mean- 
ingful mortality study. In these in- 
stances, other sources of information 
are sought. 

Insurance, government and gen- 
eral publications will be surveyed 
and pertinent information, statistical 
and otherwise, extracted. In certain 
jobs, for example, with respect to 
those associated with gambling 
establishments in Nevada and special 
military aviation categories such as 
students associated with the United 


States Air Force Institute of Tech- 


nology, we may use the services of 
our salaried inspectors or the com- 
mercial inspection companies to de- 
velop necessary background infor- 
mation. 


Specialized Information 


We have also enlisted the help of 
our general managers and agents 
who have local contacts which may 
supply needed information on spe- 
cialized subjects as was done in a 
study of West Coast deep sea tuna 
fishermen. And, finally, the prac- 
tices of other companies, where 
known, will be tabulated. All this 
information is set down concisely 
and orderly in a memorandum pre- 
pared by the research analyst who, 
usually after consultation with the 
Actuary in charge, may make recom- 
mendations, 

This material is then presented to 
the underwriting rules committee by 
the actuary in charge of the under- 
writing research section who is also 
secretary of the committee. This 
committee brings together various 
key persons having a direct interest 
in the home office underwriting 
operations. Represented on the com- 
mittee are top officers in the actu- 
arial, research, medical, underwrit- 
ing, issuance and accident and 
sickness departments. Through this 


(Continued on the next page) 
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HE DID IN 1837* 
YOU CAN IN 1958 


You can Discover the Difference in 
1958 faster and easier than he did. 
If you're like many life underwriters 
you've been searching for the company 
which can help you make life insurance 
a career instead of a job without a defi- 
nite future. We feel we are the com- 
pany with the difference here's 
why: 

@ Top first year and renewal commis- 


sions for General Agents and Agents. 
(Liberal vesting provisions.) 


Office allowance to General Agents. 
Lifetime service fee. 
Liberal retirement plan. 


Hospital benefits for self, 
dependents. 


Disability income when sick or 
disabled. 


@ Group life insurance. 

@ Complete portfolio of modern policy 
forms for better production. 

@ Excellent sub-standard facilities en- 
abling you to serve a larger clientele. 


Important? Of course, because isn't it 
true . you've been so busy creat- 
ing security for others you've forgotten 
the most important person of all — 
yourself — and your own security at 
age 65? 

For more detailed information on these 
important differences contact: 


MARC F. GOODRICH, C.L.U., 
Assistant Director of Agencies 


*SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, wealthy 
successful artist, who gave up 
his life of ease to live in poverty, 
subject to ridicule and defeat un- 
til he Discovered the Difference 
which led to invention of the 
telegraph, patented in 1837, first 
used successfully in 1844. 


SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA. KANSAS 


Founded 1892 
A Mutual, Legal Reserve Company 
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Research—Continued 


wide representation on the commit- 
tee, the recommendations made 
initially are weighed in the light of 
the practical experience of those 
persons who are daily on the firing 
line in dealing with agents and ap- 
plicants. Through this cross fertili- 
zation of differing viewpoints, we 
believe that the decisions hammered 
out by the underwriting rules com- 
mittee represent sound and worka- 
ble underwriting programs and pro- 
cedures. 


Yearly Meeting 


The members of the underwriting 
rules committee as well as our senior 
underwriters generally attend agency 
club meetings each year, thereby per- 
mitting fruitful personal discussions 
of the problems and viewpoints of 
agents and of the home office key 
personnel involved with underwrit- 
ing. 

The decisions of the underwriting 
rules committee are subject to the 
further consideration and approval 
of our senior vice president and chief 
actuary. Also, while the final deter- 
mination of underwriting policy rests 
outside the agency department, be- 
fore putting a new underwriting pro- 
gram into effect we seek, welcome 
and give careful consideration to 
whatever suggestions that depart- 
ment cares to make concerning the 
program. 

Two recent examples of the work 
turned out by the underwriting sec- 
tion of our research division may be 
of interest. The first example deals 
with the typical job done in a review 
of a specific occupation. The second 
example concerns an underwriting 
research job involving a broad area. 


Bartender Study 


Very recently we had occasion to 
review our underwriting practices 
with respect to bartenders. As the 
first step we took off our mortality 
experience on issues of 1949 to 1955, 
inclusive, exposed to 1956 anni- 
versaries. Based on thirteen deaths, 
the over-all ratio of actual to ex- 
pected mortality was 277% and the 
excess deaths were 3.36 per 1,000. 
There was no evidence of any mor- 
tality trend by age or duration. The 
causes of death on the thirteen lives 





entering the study are of some inter- 
est and are given below: 


No. of 

Cause of Death lives 
Heart and circulatory 2 

Malignant neoplasms 

Kidney and genito-urinary 1 
Digestive (cirrhosis of liver) 1 
Respiratory* 1 
Aviation (passenger ) 1 
Motor vehicle (driver) 1 
Suicide 1 
Homicide 1 
13 


* Cirrhosis of liver due to alcoholism 
contributed to but was not primary 
cause of death. 

The first year lapse rate among 
the bartenders in our study was 
about 28% which is approximately 
the same as that for all cases sub- 
standard due to occupation. The 
survey of the practices of seven other 
large companies pointed up that we 
are somewhat out of line in charg- 
ing bartenders an extra premium of 
$7 per $1,000. As a result of this 
study, we were able earlier this year 
to adopt more liberal ratings for 
bartenders. 


Military Personnel 


The second illustration of under- 
writing research involves a very ex- 
tensive analysis made in 1956 of the 
non-combat mortality on military 
personnel insured in the New York 
Life. This study was of particular 
importance to us since for the past 
seven or eight years new business 
on members of the armed forces has 
run about 5% of our total new busi- 
ness. 

The investigation covered the ex- 
perience on standard military issues 
of July 1950 through December 1954 
carried to anniversaries in 1955 and 
involved total exposures of 65,000 
policies for $369 million of insurance. 
The scope of the study may be ap- 
preciated better from a partial listing 
of the various types of analyses made. 
Attention was given to: 

1. mortality by cause of death, that 
is, deaths from accident and deaths 
from natural causes; 

2. mortality by age at issue ; 

3. mortality by duration from issue; 
4. mortality by military rank of the 
insured, that, is, commissioned 
officers and enlisted men; 

5. accidental death rates by age; 
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6. a comparison with prior New 
York Life studies of military 
mortality ; 

7. pertinent information from out- 
side sources, such as mortality and 
medical statistics prepared by the 
Surgeons General of the various 
service branches, published motor 
vehicle statistics and papers pre- 
sented before insurance organiza- 
tions; and 

8. the effect of the military non-com- 
bat mortality on the company’s over- 
all mortality experience. 

Each of these aspects of the 
study required considerable statisti- 
cal analysis and interpretation of 
results. 

It is not practical, of course, to 
present the various detailed analyses 
which were made. It can be said 
generally, however, that our studies 
developed a considerable amount of 
information which was of signifi- 
cance to us, when interpreted in the 
light of the character of our military 
business. 

In closing, I would like to sum- 
marize the more important advan- 
tages of our research operation as 
we see them: 


1. By centralizing and formalizing 
our underwriting research opera- 
tions, it has been possible to achieve 


a more efficient use of trained per- _ 


sonnel, less duplication of effort and 
a more orderly scheduling of re- 
search jobs. 

2. Decisions arrived at jointly by all 
those persons involved with techni- 


cal, research and day-to-day under- 


writing aspects are, we _ believe, 
sounder and more practical than 
they would be if arrived at by a 
different process. In addition, they 
receive better general acceptance 
from the underwriters and this re- 
sults in improved morale and a 
smoother working underwriting 
operation. 


3. We feel we have sounder rules to 
better handle the increased volume 
of business being written today and 
are in a better position to provide our 
agency force with up-to-date rules 
to help meet today’s competitive 
pressures. At the same time, our 
field force, knowing of our research 
activities, have greater confidence in 
our ratings and are more likely to 
accept our explanations as to why, 
on the basis of our facts, we must re- 
fuse to take the same action as is 
reportedly taken by a competitor. 





Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U., President 
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x + 
in orn from a need to 
* symbolize the 


* » * hard-won unity of 
a new nation, 
Old Glory has grown to a 


world stature heretofore unknown. 


Likewise born from the many different financial needs 
of our population is the 


PLICO SERIES 


A symbol of low-cost protection, 
THE PLICO SERIES is a series of preferred rate, 
$10,000 minimum issue policy contracts. 


* the PLICO SELECT 
guaranteed rate, ordinary life 


* the PLICO PREFERRED 
participating ordinary life 


* the PLICO PROTECTOR 


a 5 year renewable and convertible term 
contract 


* the PLICO 65 
guaranteed rate, life paid up at 65 


AND, as new stars were added to our national banner 
to symbolize the addition of new states, 
Philadelphia Life has added a new star to complete its 


PLICO SERIES 


* the PLICO 20 
a guaranteed rate, 20-payment life contract 


Other standard and special life insurance contracts 
available for every conceivable need. 


Philadelphia he ife 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 











James H. Burdick, Agency Vice-President 




















Federal Investigation of Insurance 


JOSEPH A. NAVARRE 
Former Commissioner of Insurance 
State of Michigan 


ONTINUED REGULATION by the 
ree states, in practice, 
means the maintenance of an ethical 
and moral balance of the forces 
within the business, to preserve its 
integrity and usefulness to society. 
The practical facts of life abundantly 
establish that perfection in govern- 
ment is an ever-receding goal. 

For example, at the Federal level, 
the Sherman Act, by making 
monopolies and restraints of trade 
unlawful, sought to make competi- 
tion the order of the day without 
regard to the kind of competition 
involved. It achieved its purpose so 
well that in order to keep competi- 
tion within legitimate bounds and to 
protect the public, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act was passed. So we 
evolved for most business a legisla- 
tive pattern which sought to balance 
the evils of a non-competitive 
economy against the possible ex- 
cesses of unrestrained competition. 


Senate Hearings 


On August 6, 1958, the Anti- 
Trust and Monopoly Sub-committee 
United States Senate opened its 
hearings involving a general study 
of the business of insurance. 

In his opening statement, Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney said, 

“These hearings mark the first step 
in the Sub-committee’s major study 
of the insurance industry some 
thirteen years after the enactment 
of the McCarron Act. In enacting 
this legislation, Congress chose to 
repose the principal regulatory re- 
sponsibility over the insurance in- 
dustry in the various states. How- 
ever, Congress indicated its intention 
that competition should continue to 
be a prime regulator. The Congress 
now begins its examination of the 
manner in which the states have 
exercised their stewardship over the 
business of insurance.” 
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Thus the Damoclean sword of 
Federal regulation and control of the 
business of insurance hangs threaten- 
ing over the heads of state regulation 
and the insurance industry. 

It is interesting to note, that 
while investigations are necessary 
from time to time in both state and 
Federal government, the one thing 
which seems to spark them in insur- 
ance matters is increased rates. This 
is natural enough. When rates climb 
steadily higher, the question of 
legitimate profit is bound to arise. 
Legislators want to know if the 
public is being gouged, and, if so, 
what can be done about it. 


A Stigma 


Unfortunately, in recent times we 
have come to attach a stigma to 
such investigations. This may be 
true for a number of reasons, not 
the least of which, is the atmosphere 
in which the investigations are con- 
ducted. We are all human, and we 
tend to pre-judge despite everything 
said to the contrary in the Constitu- 
tion, the common law, and the Bible. 

When the institutions under in- 
vestigation affect the lives of all of 
us—such as the insurance business, 
and the government of the several 
states—each of which depends for 
its continued existence upon public 
trust and confidence—the investiga- 
tor is under serious obligation to 
protect and preserve the integrity 
of each. He must study, analyze and 
review all the facts and all the cir- 
cumstances and under no con‘ition 
in good conscience may he assume 
the role of a prosecutor. 

The insurance business and its 
regulation in the public interest is 
complex. It has evolved over a 
period of many years. The business 
has grown and developed by leaps 
and bounds in an effort to keep pace 
with the social and economic strides 
of dynamic America. 

Regulation and the business is not 
perfect. What human institution is? 
The existence of the fact does not 


mean that state regulation has been 
a failure. Neither should a system 
which has been working by and 
large most satisfactorily be swept 
away merely because of isolated in- 
stances of less than one hundred per 
cent performance. 

Blunders cannot be swept under 
the rug or disguised as sterling 
achievements, as might be the case 
if regulation were to be centralized 
in one agency fighting to maintain 
its prestige and increase its power. 

Under the system of regulation 
by the several states, regulation and 
the business operate in a goldfish 
bowl. For every state that has come 
up with an unsatisfactory program, 
there are dozens which have done 
an excellent job. And as the best 
programs reach maturity, they can’t 
help but cause a favorable reaction 
in the legislatures of other states. 
Emphasis on the occasional mistakes 
and breakdowns is valuable in help- 
ing the business and regulation of 
the business to move toward a more 
perfect system, as we isolate the 
mistakes and learn by experience. 

But, let no one believe that more 
perfect regulation in the public in- 
terest will be achieved by destroying 
the present seasoned system and by 
substituting a new, untried bureau- 
cratic monopoly in Washington, D.C. 


Has No Magic 


There may be those who believe 
that efficiency in government can 
come from substituting a Washing- 
ton, D.C. bureaucracy for that of 
the states. To those who hold such 
belief, let me say that history and 
experience evidence no infallibility 
in Washington, D.C. A Washing- 
ton, D.C. address has no magic by 
which the frailties of mankind are 
transformed into perfection. 

The challenge to the institution 
of insurance, the challenge to the 
agencies of government, the chal- 
lenge to the members of the Ameri- 
can Bar, individually and in their 

(Continued on page 90) 
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This is the 


LIFE 


Brokers from coast to coast find there’s 
tremendous appeal in Travelers Life con- 
tracts. Take the guaranteed cost principle, 
for instance. You can tell your clients that 
the low rates are guaranteed, just as the 
benefits are. 

Then there’s the matter of service. The 
Travelers has a claim service network that 
covers the United States and Canada with 
more than 4,000 full-time employees in more 
than 250 locations. 

Add to this the fact that a trained, ex- 
perienced Travelers brokerage man is anxious 
to serve you—without charge. Yes, he’ll help 
you plan and develop business—and you get 
full commissions on everything you write. 


See The Travelers branch office or general | 


agency nearest you for information about 
Travelers insurance. Or send the coupon for 
information. You’ll agree this is the life. 


ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 















The Travelers, Life Agency Department, Hartford 15, Connecticut 


I’m interested in writing Life Insurance with The Travelers. Please 
have your nearest brokerage manager get in touch with me. 
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The Million- Dollar Man’s BEST FRIEND |=" 
The Dukane Hiptop re 


person-to-person audio-visual selling impact in a 13 


Here is the audio-visual device ideally suited to the needs and 
wants of insurance men. The Flip-Top is point-of-purchase 
selling punch, trimly packaged, no bigger than an attaché case. 

A real star at setting the stage for the sale, the Flip-Top 
presents facts, figures, and buying information right at the 
prospect’s desk or in his home. It’s all one unit, with self-con- 
tained screen which pops into place when you flip up the lid. 
No fuss with separate screens, no trying for projection dis- 
tance, no focusing. You plug the Flip-Top into any electrical 
outlet, and present brilliant pictures and bell-clear sound in 
seconds, without room darkening. 

And for all this convenience, you pay no more! The Flip- 
Top costs no more than sound slidefilm machines which call 
themselves “low-priced,” and yet one look will tell you that 
here is a machine built to Jast. Handsome and rugged, the 
Flip-Top is a sales aid your men will be proud to carry and use. 

The Flip-Top is the original point-of-purchase sound slide- 


FOR MORE INFORMATION—make use of DuKane’s “one-stop” service 
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film projector. DuKane Corporation, pioneer in electronic —— 
since 1922, is the world’s leading producer of sound slidefilng tO su 
projectors. There are more DuKane projectors in use today by sonal 
U.S. business and industry than any other brand. DuKang jedi, 
projectors are sold and serviced by a nationwide network o 
audio-visual experts, whose service facilities are as close a 
your telephone, wherever you are. Every DuKane projector i 
a quality product, sturdy and easy to operate. It’s no wonde! 
that DuKane is the overwhelming choice of leading companies} 

The Flip-Top, shown above, is only one of the quality line o 
DuKane projectors—the only complete line of sound slidefilm 
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Write us for help in your audio-visual selling or training proby great 
lem, or clip the convenient coupon at the left. We'll be happy proce 
to send you information on “pre-packaged” films availablg }, . 
for insurance companies, as well as on custom-produced film: I 
and projection equipment. mech 
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acededia otctcneeos Sound slidefilm leads in training effectiveness, and of p 
pe "i atte i title allt DuKane leads in sound slidefilm projection does 
DuKane Corporation, Dept. 8!N-128, St. Charles, Illinois —, Menhagiceorec - — os of impo 
int i li il -f iculart merican industry ang education, tor audiences 
ee nformation on DuKane sound slidefilm projectors. | am particularly from a few to hundreds. Changes Its pictures prom 
0 “pre-packaged” economical films and records pe te eran cape ee — dis recte 
s attention, always in perfect synchronization w 
0 custom-produced films and records the sou nd. ‘ 
Name. WRITE DUKANE for help in your selling or training “ee 
“a problem, or clip the convenient coupon at the left, TI 
y for complete information on “pre-packaged” films this 
Addr available for insurance companies, ¢ roduced 
films and records, and sound slidefilm projection | 
City & State. equipment to meet any need. For | 













The Late LEWIS B. HENDERSHOT 
Assistant Secreta 
Berkshire Life Insurance 
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ALES PROMOTION has _ become 
S such a definite factor in the better 
distribution of life insurance that a 
careful consideration of its history 
and development is especially perti- 
nent, 

As a first practical consideration, 
let us be clear as to the specific sense 
in which the term “sales promotion” 
is used here. It refers to all forms 
of sales activities—except advertis- 
ing—that are designed and directed 
to supplement and support the per- 
sonal selling efforts of the life in- 
reduced is the time and expense in- 
surance salesman and help to make 
them increasingly effective and, 
hence, more productive. 
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process of the life insurance business. 
He puts life and vitality into this 
mechanism by personal, active and 
persistent solicitation of business. 
He is the direct point of contact with 
the public. That is how the demand 
for life insurance is created; that is 
= how the actual selling is done. It is 
extremely doubtful whether any 
other method can ever be devised 
that will convert as high a percentage 
of prospects into policyowners as 


s, and : 
does personal selling... Hence, the 
mm important consideration that sales 


: promotional activities should be di- 
rected to supplement and support 


with the personal selling efforts of the 
eatunals salesman. 

e left, The effect of sales promotion in 
films this specific sense is to widen the 
rroduced 
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field of opportunity for the salesman 
to attain the maximum success in his 
vocation. 

The effect of sales promotion 
activities upon the salesman, and 
therefore upon the production of 
business, is brought about in three 
principal ways: 

First, sales promotion exerts the con- 
structive influence of good training 
—providing facilities to enable him 
to acquire the necessary knowledge 
and skill required for vocational com- 
petence in successful performance of 
the job—and so planned and devel- 
oped that the continual process of 
training is carried on regularly, con- 
structively, and effectively. 

Second, sales promotion exerts the 
constructive influence of strong sup- 
port—providing the equipment to 
back him up, to make his selling 
easier, to assist him in overcoming 
any difficulties he may encounter in 
making sales, for example, in de- 





Directed to supplement and support 
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veloping an adequate number of good 
prospects, in exposing himself suffi- 
ciently to an adequate number of 
receptive interviews, and in the mak- 
ing of effective sales presentations. 
Organized sales presentations and 
visual aids assist him to keep his 
sales interviews on the main track, 
to bring out the salient points in 
proper sequence, and to prove his 
points so convincingly as to arouse 
a prospect’s interest and motivate 
him to take favorable action. 


Third, sales promotion exerts the 
constructive influence of proper 
stimulation—in arousing the spirit 
of productive enterprise and impel- 
ling the salesman to more earnest 
and sustained effort—through the 
suggestion of new sales ideas, new 
methods and new techniques in the 
art of selling; contests; production 
clubs; honor rolls and other devices 
to refire enthusiasm, renew confi- 
dence, build morale, develop positive 
attitudes, and motivate the salesman 
to give his best to his job. 


More Efficient 


Good training, strong support and 
proper stimulation do assist, equip 
and develop the salesman into an 
intelligent, skillful, enthusiastic, re- 
sourceful and progressive worker in 
the field of selling life insurance. 
Countless studies and surveys have 
proven that salesmen backed up and 
equipped with the right kind of 
sales promotion are infinitely more 
effective than the same salesmen 
without it. 

The influence of sales promotion 
also operates to exert even more 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales Promotion—Continued 


significant effects of an even wider 
nature in promoting the better dis- 
tribution of life insurance. 

Sales promotion exerts a construc- 
tive influence on the entire sales 
organization of a life insurance com- 
pany. It smoothes the operation of 
all sales activities—personal selling, 
sales management, advertising, pub- 
lic relations and sales promotion— 
coordinates and integrates them to 
form one complete pattern of co- 





operation and concerted effort for 
united sales action. 

Sales promotion exerts a construc- 
tive influence on the buying public 
in molding favorable public opinion 
and in creating receptive attitudes 
toward the whole institution of life 
insurance and, particularly, toward 
the life insurance salesman. 

Life insurance deals with some 
of the most important problems in 
human experience—the financial se- 
curity and protection of individuals 
in the interest of personal, family 
and business welfare. The public is, 
therefore, entitled to expect and re- 
ceive the services of competent and 
intelligent personal advisors who can 
and will render helpful, efficient and 
satisfactory assistance in the solution 
of individual problems of providing 
adequate financial security and pro- 
tection through life insurance. 

Public opinion and attitudes are 
created favorably, or unfavorably, 
to a considerable extent by life in- 
surance salesmen in their personal 
contacts and dealings with the public. 
It is important that the salesmen be 
prepared to enhance the standing, 
reputation and good will of the busi- 
ness they represent. 

If the life insurance salesman is 
to discharge fully and properly the 
duties and responsjbilities of the 
mission with which he is entrusted, 
then he should be thoroughly quali- 
fied with the necessary knowledge 
and skill, and equipped with the most 
effective sales tools and sales meth- 
ods sales promotion can provide. 


Recent Development 


Sales promotion for the better 
distribution of life insurance is rela- 
tively a recent factor of major im- 
portance, largely a development of 
the past twenty-five years. The part 
played by sales promotion has been 
made necessary by certain significant 
developments. 

Every progressive movement has 
a starting point; perhaps the germ 
of an idea, a situation brought into 
focus by a combination of events, or 
related trends of thought which 
crystallize, and eventually became 
molded into shape as a cause for 
action. So were the beginnings of 
the sales promotion movement. The 
advent didn’t just happen. A fertile 
ground had long been in preparation, 
ready to receive the seed, and propa- 








gate the healthy and vigorous growth 
of the art of sales promotion. 

Several significant developments 
occurred in the life insurance busi- 
ness during the 1920’s and 1930’s 
that were of major influence in moti- 
vating the sales promotion move- 
ment: 

1. The old concept of volume pro- 
duction: 

Prior to about 1930, the major 
emphasis in selling life insurance 
was on larger and larger volume 
production. No other fact in rela- 
tion to life insurance brought forth 
such universal acclaim and such fa- 
vorable publicity as the writing of 
huge volumes of business. 


Not a True Measure 


However, company officials soon 
became aware that volume alone was 
not the true measure of progress. 
It was in the net results—the amount 
of business that stayed on the books. 
The important consideration was not 
how much, but how good was the 
business that was being produced. 

The conservation of the old busi- 
ness and the production of persistent 
new business became the chief con- 
cerns of top management. 

2. The new concept—training: 

Along about the 1920’s, it came 
to be recognized that training could 
improve the sales efficiency of the 
experienced life insurance salesman. 
Then came the conviction that inex- 
perienced individuals could be taught 
to sell life insurance. 

Sales training was a new concept 
of great significance. If individuals 
can be taught to sell life insurance, 
then doesn’t it follow that by in- 
creasing the number of trained sales- 
men, the greater volume of good 
business will be produced? Isn’t it 
a sound principle that the potential 
sales possibilities of any large com- 
munity can best be realized by 
putting a large number of trained 
salesmen to work in a short time? 

Training courses were made avail- 
able by companies and schools for 
life insurance salesmen were estab- 
lished and maintained. 

There were many home office 


‘ agency department officials who con- 


curred in these theories and the 
movement was balanced to build 
large sales organizations in the field. 
Recruiting new agents became the 
vogue. 
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However, it wasn’t long after the 
mass-recruiting process began that 
the man-power situation in the field 
offices presented a serious and wor- 
risome problem of no mean propor- 
tions. The number of salesmen who 
failed, gave up in despair and left 
the business was alarming, and 
costly. The situation which generally 
prevailed may be made clear by the 
comment frequently made by agency 
managers: “I have fifteen agents— 
five here, five leaving and five new 
ones coming.” + 

Where did the fault lie? Consid- 
erable attention was devoted to the 
problem. The apparent answer was 
the haphazard and unsound methods 
of recruiting and selection of new 
agents. 

3. The new concept of the job of 
the agency manager: 

The dictates of considered judg- 
ment decreed the necessity of putting 
into effect the principles and meth- 
ods of sound agency management 
established and advocated by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau—pertaining specifically to the 
recruiting, selection, training and 
supervision of salesmen. 

Agency department officials came 
to realize more and more that the 
methods of managing salesmen de- 
termine, to a great extent, the qual- 
ity and the volume of business they 
produce, the measure of their loyalty 
and enthusiasm, and the length of 
time the best of them will remain 
in the business. 


Proper Conception 


After all, the first principle in the 
organization and maintenance of an 
enthusiastic and successful selling 
force requires that—to attract new 
men of the right caliber ; to properly 
train and supervise them—it be 
placed under the direction and guid- 
ance of agency managers with proper 
conception of the meaning and im- 
portance of good leadership, and 
constructive sales management. 

It remained for the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau’ to demon- 
strate in a very practical way what 
could be done in efficient and prop- 
erly managed agencies. The Bureau 
organized and conducted schools of 
agency management throughout the 
country. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales Promotion—Continued 


4. The new concept of the functions 
of life insurance: 

In the early 1920’s, Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, Professor of Insurance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, propounded his “life value” 
philosophy of life insurance. 

The new idea that life insurance 
was an effective instrument in the 
capitalizing of the “life value”— 
earning power—of individuals for 
the meeting of their financial respon- 
sibilities in the best interest of per- 
sonal, family and business welfare 
opened a wide field of new sales 
opportunities. 

A whole range of specific needs 
for life insurance was developed— 
clean-up funds, family income, edu- 
cational funds for children, mortgage 
cancellation, retirement income, to 
mention a few. 


The chief talking point became 
financial security for one’s self, one’s 
family and one’s business. This 
led to: 

5. The new concept of merchandising 
life insurance: 

This vast change in the conception 
of the functions of life insurance— 
on the basis of needs—prompted the 
creation of new merchandising plans 
and methods designed to meet the 
peculiar requirements of the new 
market : 

a. Single need, unit, or package sale 
method—consisting, briefly, of se- 
lecting one specific need, for example, 
Clean-Up Fund, devising a simple 
plan for presentation with an appro- 
priate sales talk, and then concen- 
trating one’s efforts on selling the 
idea to likely prospective buyers. 

b. Programming or planned life in- 
surance estate method—consisting 
of constructing a personal life in- 
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surance program to fit every possible 
need which a study of a prospect’s 
life insurance situation reveals, and 
then presenting a made-to-measure 
program in an organized sales pres- 
entation with the major emphasis of 
the advantages and benefits that will 
accrue to the insured and his bene- 
ficiaries, 

Eventually, sales plans and meth- 
ods were evolved that required high- 
grade technical knowledge and 
professional skill to operate—prepa- 
ration, for example, equivalent to 
meet the eligibility requirements for 
the designation of Chartered Life 
Underwriter. 

There were other changes and 
developments that occurred during 
the 1920’s and the 1930’s that were 
involved in motivating the sales pro- 
motion movement. However; for the 
purpose of this article, suffice it to 
say that the five factors mentioned 
were basic, and collectively imple- 
mented a major progressive move- 
ment in the life insurance business 
toward: 

(1) more effective personal selling 
on the part of the salesman and 

(2) more efficient sales management 
on the part of agency departments 
and agency managers. 

Within the range of these two 
primary objectives is aimed the full 
force of the modern art of sales pro- 
motion in all of its forms and activi- 
ties, 


The Seeds Were Sown 


It was, however, in the early 
1930’s, at the time the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association was be- 
ing organized, when the seeds of life 
insurance sales promotion were 
sown and germinated. 

It is interesting for one who at- 
tended the first meeting of the As- 
sociation, held in 1933, to trace year 
after year the evolution of life in- 
surance sales promotion from its 
modest beginnings, as an off-shoot 
of advertising, to its development 
into the definite factor it is today in 
the better distribution of life insur- 
ance. 

A retrospective glance reveals 
that, in the early days of the Associa- 
tion, most members were concerned 
primarily with direct mail, miscel- 
laneous sales promotional activities 
of one kind or another, editing com- 
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pany magazines and the preparation 
of insurance journal advertising. 

A few years later, as sales promo- 

tion began to come to the fore in 
importance and the scope of the work 
expanded, there was a decided trend 
toward the separation of activities 
having to do with the actual prepara- 
tion of : 
(1) advertising on the one hand and 
(2) sales promotion materials on the 
other—creating sales aids going to 
and for the personal use of the sales- 
men. 

Agency department programs and 
plans for the development of new 
business soon gave rise to a steady 
increase of sales promotional activi- 
ties and the greater demand for the 
creation and development of a wider 
variety and broader diversity of 
printed materials designed to help 
the salesmen. 


Shifted to Individuals 


More and more of the responsi- 
bility, usually assigned in this con- 
nection to the advertising depart- 
ment, was gradually shifted to the 
shoulders of individuals, who were 
qualified in the techniques of copy 
writing, layout, typography and 
illustration craftsmanship, to handle 
the assignments. 

With the growth of sales promo- 
tion, not many years elapsed before 
life insurance companies established 
sales promotion departments as im- 
portant divisions of their agency de- 
partments, and with full-fledged 
sales promotion managers in charge. 

A well-rounded sales promotion 
program requires a wide variety of 
printed media for use, primarily, in 
the 
(1) Training ; 

(2) Supporting; and 
(3) Stimulating of salesmen. 

The range of classification of 
printed material, thus employed, in- 
cludes, for example: 

1. Sales aids; 

2. Direct mail; 

3. Prestige and good will builders; 
4. Material to motivate salesmen; 
and 

5. Company field magazines ad- 
dressed to salesmen. 

Let us review briefly some of the 
highlights of a few of the more out- 
standing developments of the various 
media. 

(Continied on the next page) 
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Sales Promotion—Continued 


Take, for example, the area of 
sales aids. If a veteran life insurance 
agent of a generation ago were to 
come back into the field of modern 
life insurance selling, he would un- 
doubtedly be amazed to find that 
gone were the days when a life in- 
surance solicitor could rely on his 
“gift of gab” to get “the name on 
the dotted line” of life applications. 

Perhaps, he would gape in 
astonishment at the strange selling 
technique used so successfully by the 
present generation of life under- 
writers in giving their prospects 
something to look at in addition to 
giving them something to hear— 
visual sales presentations with eye 
appeal that gets attention; copy ap- 
peal that gets readership; and sales 
appeal that gets action. 

The amazement of the old timer 
reflects the extent of the evolution 
of life insurance selling technique 
from the reliance on spur-of-the- 
moment oral presentations or 
“canned” sales talks to the use to- 
day of well-conceived, attractively 
printed, dramatically illustrated 
visual sales brochures—designed to 
tell the complete story interestingly, 
logically, coherently and effectively. 

The present day emphasis upon 
visual sales presentations is part and 


parcel of the trends of evolution in 
sales promotion underlying the busi- 
ness of the better distribution of life 
insurance, 

Direct Mail is another area within 
the scope of life insurance sales pro- 
motional activities that has, during 
the past twenty-five years, assumed 
a role of ever-increasing importance 
as a supporting medium and supple- 
menting factor to the personal sell- 
ing activities of the life insurance 
salesmen. 

Direct mail letters are not, nor 
are they intended to be, a substitute 
for personal selling, but they can be 
an effective sales aid if properly fol- 
lowed-up. 

The extreme flexibility of the 
direct-mail medium, combined with 
its direct personalized appeal, makes 
it readily adaptable to specific pur- 
poses in paving the way for the 
salesman to receptive sales inter- 
views with interested prospects. 

In brief, the function of the direct 
mail letter sent in advance of the 
salesman’s personal call is to implant 
an idea in the mind of the reader, in- 
duce him to read through the mes- 
sage and leave him not only inter- 
ested in what the salesman has to say 
during the subsequent personal in- 
terview, but conditioned for the sale. 

Of late years, there has been a 
notable development in the life in- 
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surance business in the use of direct 
mail. Many companies have de- 
veloped and are sponsoring direct 
mail plans and programs, and 
furnish the service to their sales 
organizations free, or at a small 
charge. 


Considerable progress has been 


made in the techniques of processing 
and preparing direct mail letters. 
Years ago, the letters were processed 
by mimeograph, Then followed suc- 
cessively the process of multigraph ; 
the preparation on automatic type- 
writers; and more recently, repro- 
duced by the photo-lithograph pro- 
cess. 

However, it should be made clear 
that the most eloborate and expen- 
sive effort by direct mail, no matter 
how attractive, forceful, good, or 
persuasive, will fall short of its ob- 
jective if the individual salesman 
does not follow up the mailings with 
timely personal calls and interviews. 


Field Magazines 


Company field magazines ad- 
dressed to salesmen also belongs 
within the realm of life insurance 
sales promotional activities. 

While a number of well-informed 
persons consider company field 
magazines as something of recent 
development in the life insurance 
business, it is true that several 
American and Canadian companies 
have been issuing company field 
magazines to their agents for more 
than thirty or forty years. 

The majority of life insurance 
comparties of both countries today 
publish magazines for the benefit of 
both their field and home office 
organizations, and for the purpose of 
keeping the various members in close 
touch with one another and with the 
company as a whole. Ordinarily the 
company magazine serves as a clear- 
inghouse of information between the 
field and the home office. 

Usually there is contained in the 
company field magazine, articles re- 
lating selling experiences, selling 
techniques found successful, the 
comparative standings of the various 
producers, inspirational articles and 
messages, announcements, photo- 
graphs, charts and cartoons of gen- 
eral interest, personal write-ups 
about salesmen and officials, articles 
contributed by members of both the 
field and home office. 
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One of the most significant aspects 
of modern life insurance sales pro- 
motion is the fuller appreciation on 
the part of top-management of the 
important function the company field 
magazine performs in maintaining an 
open line of communication between 
the field and the home office,’ It af- 
fords the splendid opportunity of 
fostering an intimate first-person 
acquaintance and friendly contact 
that greatly influences amicable co- 
operation, mutual understanding and 
respect for the advancement of 
mutual interests. 

The result of this constantly en- 
larging viewpoint has been the pub- 
lication today of an increasing num- 
ber of exceptionally fine magazines 
representing highly creative sales 
promotional vision and excellent 
publishing craftsmanship, It is true 
that company field magazines ad- 
dressed to salesmen constitute an im- 
portant factor and forceful motivat- 
ing influence in the better distribu- 
tion of life insurance. 

Mention also should be made here 
in regard to the vast improvement 
of wall calendar displays distributed 
by the American and Canadian life 
insurance companies. 

It was about the early 1930’s that 
the old-fashioned idea toward wall 
calendars as being just another 
nuisance expense item in the ad- 
vertising and sales department bud- 
get was cast overboard by a few 
enterprising life insurance com- 
panies. 


Works of Fine Art 


So instead of some of the atrocious 
types of calendar displays which pre- 
vailed a quarter of a century ago, we 
see today works of fine art, many ex- 
cellent reproductions of good paint- 
ings of famous artists and outstand- 
ing examples of kindred phases of 
the modern techniques of top-notch 
advertising craftsmen—unsurpassed 
layout, illustration and typography. 

Thus, it is evident that instead of 
relegating the sales promotional 
power of the wall calendar display to 
an uninspired, routine detail of mis- 
cellany printing jobs, the modern 
sales promotion department is alive 
to its opportunities in utilizing the 
wall calendar display to function 
effectively in sales development. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales Promotion—Continued 


In dealing with the great advances 
and significant improvements, made 
during the past quarter century in 
the art of sales promotion, we should 
not forget that it is developing and 
evolving, just as society is, in all its 
phases. It is conceivable that any 
sales promotional activity or medium 
which in one stage of the develop- 
ment served a vital function, may, 
under the new conditions of modern 
times, be replaced by an activity or 
medium that is better adapted to 
meet the needs of the current situa- 
tion. 

Sales promotional activities and 
devices change; the primary func- 
tion—the better distribution of life 
insurance—remains unchanged. 

Progress in this direction is the 
most important purpose of sales pro- 
motion. Appreciation of this fact 
is of paramount importance. 

Cooperation among the life insur- 
ance companies of the United States 
and Canada in furthering the de- 
velopment and advancement of sales 
promotion has exerted a powerful 
influence toward securing the best 
efforts of men and women qualified 
to quicken the march of progress 
with new ideas and improved meth- 
ods of successful sales promotion. 

The most notable of the progres- 
sive contributions to this type of 
service is the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association. Dedicated to 
better understanding and service for 
life insurance salesmen, employees, 
policyowners and the public, the As- 
sociation serves as the central com- 
munication center for the relay of 


significant information to its mem- 
bers regarding the best ideas, meth- 
ods and techniques that have been 
developed by the top men in the 
fields of advertising, public relations 
and sales promotion. 

Opportunity is given at the an- 
nual meetings for the members to 
become acquainted and engage in 
the free and friendly exchange of 
experiences and ideas. 

One of the outstanding features 
of the annual meetings is the “Com- 
petition of Exhibits.” Member com- 
panies submit printed materials they 
have produced the previous year, and 
their exhibits are displayed under 
some sixteen classifications for study 
by the members present. 

Usually between four hundred and 
five hundred exhibit boards are on 
display. A committee of judges from 
outside the Association selects the 
outstanding exhibits in each classi- 
fication which in its opinion score 
highest for the most meritorious 
preparation, use and display of ma- 
terial. Certificates of Merit are 
awarded. 

The companies themselves are 
divided into three categories of size 
so that the competition for awards 
may be on a fairer basis. 

The hundreds of these exhibit 
boards furnish a veritable inex- 
haustible source of actual ideas, 
methods and techniques used by 
others successfully in preparing ef- 
fective sales promotion media. The 
sales promotion man can thus not 
only corroborate his ideas and plans, 
but also supplement them with the 
latest trends and developments in his 
field. 


Research studies conducted by 
committees of Association members 
in the fields of advertising, public 
relations and sales promotion fur- 
nish another valuable source of in- 
formation for the use of members. 


Of all the many significant and 
valuable contributions the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association has 
made to the growth and progress of 
sales promotion, one of the most 
outstanding is the Sales Promotion 
Workshop project, established and 
conducted under its auspices. 

Nowhere else is there a compara- 
ble opportunity made available to 
acquire the benefit of the funda- 
mental concepts and the basic skills 
of sales promotion work. 


Sales promotion, in and of itself, 
is not an independent and the only 
effective unit of the sales division 
of a life insurance company. It is an 
integral part of the whole sales 
organization which includes personal 
selling, sales management, advertis- 
ing, public relations and sales pro- 
motion, each with its major role 
to perform in effective relation with 
the other four factors, and in com- 
plete coordinated, smooth working 
order to achieve the sum total of 
the sales results desired. 


A proper understanding of the 
interdependent relationship of all five 
factors clears away possible ques- 
tioning, doubt and controversy as 
to what sales promotion really is and 
the function it performs—a supple- 
mentary, supporting and coordinat- 
ing factor of definite importance in 
the better distribution of life insur- 
ance. 
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The Obstacle Race 


J. EDWARD DAY 
Vice President in Charge of 
Western Operations 
The Prudential Ins. Co. of America 
Los Angeles, California 


EVER BEFORE have so many 

Americans enjoyed such a large 
measure of security against the finan- 
cial burdens of ill health. At the end 
of 1957, 123,000,000 persons in the 
United States had protection against 
the cost of hospital bills; 109,000,- 
000 were covered for surgical ex- 
penses; 74,000,000 had _ regular 
medical expense protection; 3,000,- 
000 had loss-of-income protection ; 
and 13,000,000 had major medical 


expense protection. 


Insurance companies have played 


a vital role in the creation of this 
widespread protection. For example, 
within the last six years, the number 
of people covered by hospital ex- 
pense plans, as offered by insurance 
companies, has risen by 65%, surgi- 
cal plans by 80%, and regular medi- 
cal plans by 280%. Major medical 
expense insurance—offered only by 
insurance companies—rose 1200% 
in this same period. 

Further proof of the growing ef- 
fectiveness of private health insur- 
ance can readily be seen by the large 
amount of money paid out to the 
American people for medical ex- 
penses each year. Approximately 
$4,250,000,000 was paid out in 
health cost benefits last year by all 
types of health insurers. It is signi- 
ficant to note that between 1952 
and 1956 the amount paid out in 
health cost benefits increased 75%. 


Health Benefits 


Health insurance benefit payments 
by insurance companies to Ameri- 
cans through group insurance plans 
in force during 1957 totaled close to 
$2,000,000,000, almost 25% over 
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1956. Payments through individual 
and family type policies amounted to 
$620,000,000, a rise of 3% over the 
previous year. 

The greatly increased number of 
insurance companies now writing 
health insurance offers another indi- 
cation of the growing effectiveness 
of private health insurance. On 
January 1, 1953, there were 514 
insurance companies writing accident 
and health insurance in the United 
States; by January 1, 1957, in just 
four years, this number had grown 
to 671, a growth of 30%. 


Coverage for Oldsters 


One of the dramatic challenges to 
the insurance industry is to find 
means of providing health care cov- 
erage for old people. Several years 
ago I attended an important meet- 
ing in Washington between insur- 
ance leaders and the Secretary of 
Health Education and Welfare. The 
proposal at that time was that the 
government should sponsor a joint 
effort to find ways of improving and 


Growing effectiveness of insurance 





broadening health insurance cov- 
erage. The prime concerns of the 
Secretary were with what to do 
about health insurance coverage for 
people in rural communities, indigent 
people and old people. 

As far as rural residents are con- 
cerned, we have never been con- 
vinced that there was any special 
problem: the insurance companies 
are actively selling in all areas and 
there is no statistical basis for say- 
ing rural people can’t buy health 
insurance. As far as indigent people 
are concerned, the problem of pro- 
viding them with health care is the 
same as providing them with 
groceries. They are entitled to have 
both but they are going to have to be 
provided by public assistance pro- 
grams. There is no need to pin an 
insurance label on this needed public 
assistance and then to say that the 
government is providing a broader 
insurance program than the private 
companies have been willing or able 
to provide. 


Progress is Being Made 


As far as coverage for older people 
is concerned, it is a tough problem 
but progress is being made. Health 
insurance policies designed to afford 
coverage for retired workers and for 
those over age 65 continued to in- 
crease in number last year. A recent 
survey shows that the number of 
group insurance plans offering the 
retired worker the option of either 
continuing his insurance under the 
group plan or of converting his 
health insurance coverage to an in- 
dividual policy has more than 
doubled within the last four years. 
Recently introduced health insurance 
policies with premiums paid-up at 
age 65 are also becoming increas- 
ingly popular, and there have been 

(Continued on the’ next page) 
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The Obstacle Race—Continued 


significant advances in the number of 
policies in force which guarantee 
renewal by the insurance company. 

The principal methods being used 
today by insurance companies to ex- 
tend insurance coverage beyond age 
65 include the following: 

1. Continuation of group insurance 
on retired workers. 

2. The continuation on an individual 
policy basis of coverage originally 
provided by group insurance. 

3. The continuation of individual in- 
surance purchased at younger ages. 
4. The new issue of individual in- 
surance at advanced ages. 

5. The issuance of individual insur- 
ance which becomes paid up at age 
65. 

Another progressive development 
in recent years is the extension of 
the group insurance principal to 
persons employed in small groups. 
This has been accomplished by the 
expansion of traditional group in- 
surance techniques to include the 
enrollment of associations of small 
employers and by insuring the entire 
membership of labor unions whose 
members are mainly employed by 
small employers. Several insurance 
companies today are extending in- 
surance coverage on a _ wholesale 
basis to groups with as few as four 
employees and the number of com- 
panies doing this continues to in- 
crease. 

Insurance used to help replace in- 
come lost as a result, of illness or 
injury covered more people in 1957 
than ever before. Of the total U. S. 
civilian labor force at the end of 
1957, an estimated 63%, or 43,- 
000,000 persons, were protected by 
loss of income insurance policies and 
other salary continuation plans. 


Generally Available 


A still further broadening of un- 
derwriting concepts in the past few 
years has been to make insurance 
protection more generally available 
to substandard risks. Underwriting 
coverage to substandard risks is 
still in a highly experimental stage, 
but the insurance industry is striving 
to provide a sounder actuarial base 
than exists at present to more fully 
expand coverage in this field. In 
addition, a great many substandard 





or impaired risks are presently in- 
sured under group insurance and 
other mass-selling plans which 
usually insure regardless of pre- 
existing conditions or subsequent de- 
terioration of health. 

Another segment in voluntary 
health insurance coverage where 
much headway has been made is in 
the matter of renewability practices 
in regard to individually written 
policies wherein the company re- 
serves the right to refuse renewal 
of the contract. A more liberal atti- 
tude is being taken in relation to the 
health of the policyholder than has 
been true in the past. Many risks 
which were formerly refused renewal 
are now continued in force. 


Renewal Practices 


A recent study by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York 
revealed that between October 1, 
1956, and March 31, 1957, of 785,- 
719 cancellable policies, 4,122 were 
terminated by the insurer. Less than 
half of the terminations during this 
period were for reasons of deterio- 
ration of health. Another study en- 
compassing 13,000,000 cancellable 
policies written by 303 insurance 
companies throughout the U. S. 
during 1956 revealed that 


(1) of all owners of individual can- 
cellable accident and health policies, 
99.6% are renewed without any re- 
underwriting action by the com- 
pany, 


(2) of all such policies upon which 
claims were paid, 97% are renewed 
without reunderwriting action, and 


(3) in the instance of 20% of the 
cancellation or refusals to renew, 
the company offered to continue the 
coverage with a waiver rider or 
rated premium, or offered substitute 
coverage. Many companies today 
are following the practice of con- 
tinuing coverage despite deteriora- 
tion of health, particularly in in- 
stances of hospital expense and 
major medical expense insurance. 
This practice represents an enor- 
mous advance over the prevailing 
concept of just a few years ago. 

In addition to this, there has been 
the recent development and marked 
growth of guaranteed renewable in- 
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surance in which the company has 
the right to alter the premium only 
for an entire group of policyholders 
and has no right to cancel or raise 
rates as to individuals. 


Major Medical 


Another indication of the increas- 
ing effectiveness of private voluntary 
health insurance is found in the 
recent extension of coverage to pro- 
vide greater protection against 
catastrophic medical costs. I’m re- 
ferring, of course, to major medical 


| expense insurance, which I believe 


is one of the most important de- 
velopments in health insurance in a 
generation. The growth and in- 
creased public acceptance of this 
new coverage has been truly 
phenomenal. 

In the last six years, the number 
of persons protected by major medi- 
cal expense insurance has soared 
from less than 100,000 to approxi- 
mately 13,000,000. That this growth 
may be expected to continue is am- 
ply demonstrated by the fact that 
in 1952 only 24 insurance companies 
were offering this coverage, while 
by 1957 this number had grown to 
131 companies. Of these companies, 
93 offer the coverage on a group in- 
surance basis and 71 on an individual 
and family policy basis. 

It is heartening to see that the 
American public is becoming in- 
creasingly aware that it needs pro- 
tection against the real medical 
emergencies. I am convinced that 
the future will bring further refine- 
ments in major medical coverage 
which will prove of immense value 
to the American public. 


Many Obstacles 


As the record clearly shows, the 
insurance industry has been making 
rapid strides forward in providing 
health insurance coverage, but the 
road ahead will not be a smooth one. 
There are many obstacles confront- 
ing the private health insurance in- 
dustry today. One could even say 
the industry is running an obstacle 
race, 

The most persistent obstacle is the 
feeling that exists among certain 
legislators, columnists and others 


(Continued on the next page) 
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* 
SUCCESS is 


(onstancy 0 Pur ose 


Benjamin Disraeli (1870) 


Our constant purpose: 
to achieve success with 
Our Career men and women. 


Their success is accomplished with 


the following tools: 


Top first year commissions. 


* A retirement program. 
* All new A & S program. 


+ Company sponsored education. 


+ Modern, budget designed Life plans. 


* Tested and proven direct mail. 


7 Liberal underwriting. 


* An Agency Minded company 


PLUS 


COMPLETELY VESTED 
RENEWALS FOR THE 


PREMIUM PAYING PERIOD 


OF THE POLICY 
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write, wire, or call today for your 
“new approach” agent’s kit. Get 
full details by contacting your 
local Central Standard General 
Agent or: John M. Laflin, Vice 


President. 





CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Franded (GAS — 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
Life « Accident + Sickness 
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NEWS 
NOTE 


. .. September paid business 18.9% 
ahead of last September. 


ST 


A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


... First three quarters, 7.2% 
ahead of first three quarters 
last year, and 15.6% 
ahead of same period 1956. 


... Insurance in force 
increased to $1,135,742,296. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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If you fee! “stunted” in your career, 
then it’s time to GROW with Wiscon- 
sin National Life. Ride “tall in the 
saddle” with an agency of your own. 
Enjoy greater business stature, greater 
earnings, a better chance to get ahead 
on your own initiative— with your 
own business. WNL offers 
tremendous opportunities in 
choice Midwest locations... 
PLUS the security of: 


e Attractive agency contracts 
with liberal renewals .. . 
lifetime service fees! 

e Retirement Income Pension 
Plan 

e Group Life Insurance 

¢ Major Medical Disability 
Plan 


_ oe 
’ If you want to grow where the growing is good, 
ie Si % wel to L. B. Van Treese, Vice President and 
_ Director of Agencies. 



















WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE: OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


The Obstacle Race—Continued 


that all the problems of health care 
coverage could be whisked away 
overnight by having the govern- 
ment take over the job. Canada 
has just adopted this approach in a 
big way. Here are some of the 
benefits offered by the new Ontario 
plan. 

1. Unlimited public ward care plus 
diagnostic services in the hospitals. 
2. No limitation as to duration of 
stay in the hospital. 

3. No limitation as to age or disa- 
bility. 

4. Protection available for everyone 
who enrolls. 

5. Voluntary participation at first, 
to be mandatory at a later date. 

This Ontario legislation goes into 
effect on January 1, 1959. On that 
date the Ontario Blue Cross, a 
voluntary agency, will, I understand, 
withdraw from the hospital insur- 
ance field and practically become the 
administrative agency of the Pro- 
vincial government to handle the 
hospital plan. 

Ontario will pre-empt the basic 
hospital insurance field. The govern- 
ment plan will be exclusive, and 
private insurers will be restricted 
to providing only a few small sup- 
plemental benefits over and above 
the plan. Due to this sweeping legis- 
lation, all insurance companies doing 
business in Canada had to revise 
their group and individual policies 
as of last April 1. It is reported 
that all Provinces, except perhaps 
Quebec, will have government hos- 
pital care plans in operation by June 
1959. 

Closer to home, in 1956 the Fed- 
eral government enacted a provision 
to extend Social Security to include 
certain long-term disability benefits 
to all workers over age 50. Now that 
the pattern is established, disability 
insurance for all covered workers 
may be the next legislative proposal 
and then we can expect proposals 
for increased benefits to come along 
with regularity. 

Trade associations and industry 
leaders have done a top job in stav- 
ing off threatened legislative ob- 
stacles to our business. It has been 
a painstaking job of assembling facts 
and presenting them rationally—for 
name calling and breast beating are 





not going to solve the problem. The 
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most persuasive argument will be 
proven action by the health insurers. 
Some companies unfortunately still 
seem to feel that angry speeches will 
suffice. For example, only a hand- 
ful of companies are doing anything 
specific about health insurance cov- 
erage for old people. This isn’t a 
place to “let George do it.” It isn’t 
a place for wishful waiting and hop- 
ing. 

Aside from aggressive steps to 
extend and improve our coverage, 
our next biggest effort in this ob- 
stacle race must be to educate the 
public and the governmental au- 
thorities to the fact that cost prob- 
lems don’t disappear just because 
a program has been made public or 
compulsory. You don’t get some- 
thing for nothing—no matter how 
hard the original propaganda may 
try to make it seem that way. 

The estimated gross cost of the 
English National Health Service for 
the year 1957-58 is over $2,000,- 
000,000, four-fifths to come from 
general tax funds. This compares 
with an original estimate of less 
than $500,000,000 for this same 
period. 

One Canadian source reported 
that “the British Columbia plan in 
the first year had to be baiied out 
by the taxpayers for $3,700,000 on 
a total expenditure of $15,900,000. 
They had to increase their sales tax 
and general revenue tax to take care 
of a whopping bill of $47,800,000 in 
1955 with no personal premiums. 
The program is now completely tax 
supported. Health care alone ac- 
counted for 23% of the total net 
general expenditure of the Provincial 
Government in 1955. It is more 
now. Obviously, this plan is no 
longer insurance. 

In Southern California we are 
struggling with still a further ob- 
stacle in our race to make private 
health coverage work successfully. 
This obstacle, unlike the others, is 
not in the governmental or regula- 
tory area. Rather, it is a price prob- 
lem. The cost of medical and hos- 
pital care has soared to heretofore 
unequalled heights well in excess of 
the costs in the rest of the country. 

What are the causes of this 
troublesome obstacle? 

1. Are occasional high medical fees 
the basis of the problem ? 
(Continued on page 92) 
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BIG NEWS 

It’s New! It’s For You! 
COLONIAL ADOPTS 

GRADED PREMIUM SERIES 


BASED ON SIZE OF POLICY 


It’s Exciting! 


New Plans e Competitive Rates e More Flexibility 
Higher Values e More Liberal Policy Benefits 


PLUS Guaranteed Insurability Plan and 
Many Other Exciting Innovations 


TO HELP YOU SELL 


Ask your nearest General Agent, Branch Office or Regional Super- 
intendent for rates and details. They are yours for the asking! 


The 
Colonial Life 


18 
97 INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Interested in Southern 
Life Insurance Stocks? 
Many investors are! 


Among issues in which we maintain an active and 
continuing market are: 
Coastal States Life Ins. Co. of Ga. 
Interstate Life & Accident Ins. Co. of Tenn. 
Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co. of Tenn. 
Life Insurance Co. of Ga. 
Liberty National Life Ins. Co. of Ala. 
We have brief resumes on each of these companies. 
If you want to see one or more of them just check 
and mail the coupon. 


Cows & Co: 


Established 1925 
Investment Bankers 
Members New York Stock Exchange and Other National Exchanges 
11 Marietta Street, NW, Atlanta, Ga. Teletype AT-187 


Please send me resumes as indicated 
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0 Life of Ga. O Provident Life 
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0 Interstate Life 1 
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“Insuring Insurability” 
“Insurability Insurance” 


“Guaranteed Purchase Option” 


No matter what name you give to this exciting new coverage, 
we at Bankers Life Company are proud to have introduced 
it. We are equally proud of comments in the insurance 
trade press like: “We believe Bankers Life has started one 
of the most important merchandising trends in the life in- 
surance business. .. .” 

We appreciate also comments in publications outside our 
industry like: “. . . it takes courage to initiate an insurance 
venture of this kind” in an advertising publication, or a 
major metropolitan newspaper commenting in an editorial 
on this new insurance idea: “Bankers Life has long been 
known as a progressive, pattern-setting firm in the insurance 
business.” : 


Yes, alertness to changing times and needs has marked 
Bankers Life as “The Company That Fits The Need” as we 
have pioneered other coverages like the “Wife Protection” 
rider . .. Group Permanent Life . . . Widow’s Pensions .. . 
and Deductible H&S Plans. Do you wonder that Bankers- 
lifemen are proud of the Company they represent? 


BANKERS Life COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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MANAGEMENT 


is——-cooperative research—education 






ASSOCIATION 


The Public Relations Aspects of Office Management 


CLIFFORD B. REEVES 
Vice President for Public Relations 
Mutual of New York 


HERE ARE MANY definitions of 
‘EL public relations, but the one 
I like best is this: ‘““A process of 
finding out what the public likes 
about your business and doing as 
much of that as you can, and finding 
out what the public does not like 
about your business and doing as 
little of that as possible.” 

Public relations has also been de- 
fined as “living a good corporate life 
and making certain that you get 
credit for it.” But no matter how it 
is defined, public relations is a 
philosophy of management. It is 
based on a willingness to recognize 
the public interest, and to operate in 
line with sound public policies, on 
the theory that what is good for the 
public will generally be good for 
your business in the long run. Sound 
public relations also requires a will- 
ingness to operate a business under 
a policy of complete public dis- 
closure, that is, to recognize the 
right of the press and the public to 
information about your business. 

In any successful program of pub- 
lic relations it is essential that all 
members of the organization take 
part. The philosophy of sound public 
relations and the recognition of its 
importance must permeate every 
phase of a company’s operations. It 
is not a thing that can be delegated 
to a few people and then forgotten. 
Everyone must live it every day! 

In a business like life insurance, 
public relations are far more im- 
portant to success than in most other 
types of business. For example, 
when a man buys a 50¢ tube of 
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toothpaste, he may not be greatly 
concerned with the character of the 
people or organization that make it. 
He does not risk much money in en- 
tering into the purchase, and there 
is no question of continuing service 
involved. If he likes the taste of the 
dentifrice, that’s all that is neces- 
sary. 


In contrast to that, however, we 
in our business ask an individual to 
deposit thousands of dollars of his 
hard-earned savings with us over 
a long period of years. Then we ask 
him to entrust the financial security 
of his family to us, at a time when 
he may not even be here to check 
up on our performance. And the 
service involved in a transaction 
with us may run over a period of 
fifty years or longer. Can you think 
of any business in which the buyer 
must be more convinced of the 
reputation, character, efficiency and 
integrity of a company ? 


Three Basic Parts 


Many people think of public re- 
lations primarily as a publicity job. 
Publicity does, of course, play a part 
in it, but only one part. Any sound 
job of public relations must com- 
prise three basic parts: 
| The first part is to determine the 
public’s preferences. 
| The second part is to adjust 
operations and procedures to meet 
those preferences, in so far as it is 
feasible to do so. 
| And the third part of the job 
is to tell that story of improved 
operation in the public interest back 
to the various publics by every pos- 
sible method. 


In discussing public relations as 


-applied to the life insurance business, 


I hope the reader will excuse me if 
I refer occasionally to my own ex- 
periences. 

Opinion studies show that the 
average policyholder gains much of 
his impression of a life insurance 
company through the service that 
he receives from the home office dur- 
ing the life of his policy. This factor 
of good will, built through continu- 
ing service, is growing more im- 
portant all the time. There are now 
more than 110 million policyholders 
in this country. This means that a 
larger percentage of total sales than 
ever before will have to be made 
to repeat customers. A recognition 
of this is focussing increased atten- 
tion on all aspects of policyholder 
relations and service—on the theory 
that customers must be served well if 
they are to buy again. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Public Relations—Continued 


Opinion studies also show that too 
many policyholders feel they do not 
have sufficient contact with their 
life insurance companies, particu- 
larly with the home office. A typical 
comment is the following: “They 
never send me anything but bills for 
my premiums, and even then the 
premium notice does not even say 
‘please.’ It just tells me what awful 
things will happen if I do not pay.” 

Opinion studies among life insur- 
ance policyholders also show that 
one of their greatest complaints is 
the use of technical language. “I 
write you a simple question about my 
policy,” the policyholder says, “and 
you send me back a three-page letter 
that is so complicated I have to take 
it to my lawyer to find out what it 
means. Why can’t you say these 
things in simple language that people 
can understand?” That’s a good 
question. 

Every business tends to develop 
a technical jargon of its own—a kind 
of verbal shorthand that is very 
useful in communicating with other 
people in the same business. But it’s 
Greek to the public, and should be 
carefully avoided in all public com- 
munications. I call it baffle-gab. 

So-called experts seem never to 
use a one-syllable word if a five- 
syllable synonym can be found. I 
recall a verse on this point that reads 
as follows: 

“An expert is a fellow who 

Can take what we already knew 

And so expound it and expand it 

That no one else can understand 

x" 

For example, if you.give an expert 
or a technician a simple statement 
like: ‘People who live in glass 
houses shouldn’t throw stones,”—he 
will rewrite it for you, and it will 
come out like this: “Individuals who 
are domiciled ifi vitreous structures 
of patent frangibility should, on no 
account, employ’ petrous formations 
as projectiles.” 

If in your letters and other com- 
munications with policyholders you 
use such technical jawbreakers as— 
non-forfeiture provisions, optional 
modes of settlement, supplementary 
contracts with no life contingency, 
commuted values, contestable period, 
deposit liabilities, exclusion clauses, 
non-amortizable securities, admitted 
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assets and non-ledger assets, do you 
think the policyholder knows what 
you are talking about? 

I urge you never to forget that the 
purpose of language is to transmit 
ideas clearly. And it is a funda- 
mental principle of human nature 
that people mistrust what they can- 
not understand—particularly if an 
important financial transaction is in- 
volved. 

Operating and service matters lie 
at the very heart of good public re- 
lations. And that brings us squarely 
to the question of what operating 
and office management people can 
do specifically to develop good pub- 
lice relations for their companies. 
I'll try to give ten practical ideas. 


1. Employee morale 

The first step in developing good 
policyholder relations is to indoctri- 
nate all operating people on the im- 
portance of good public relations 
and superior service to policyholders. 
If someone in an executive capacity 
says it is important, they are more 
likely to give it the attention it de- 
serves. 


Proper Form and Time 


2. Internal communications 

I urge a good hard look at internal 
communications in the company, be- 
cause people at the operating level 
cannot do a satisfactory job, unless 
policy decisions, operating instruc- 
tions and other necessary informa- 
tion flow déwn to them in proper 
form at the proper time. It is one 
thing to establish sound policies, but 
such policies must be clearly under- 
stood by the people who have to 
make them work. 

When information and instruc- 
tions have to pass through four or 
five levels of organization, there is 
likely to be serious dilution and dis- 
tortion. It is a little like a parlor 
game that children play. They sit 
in a semi-circle, and the person at 
one, end whispers something into the 
ear of the individual next to him. 
It is transmitted from one to the 
other in this way to the end of the 
line ; and what the last fellow thinks 
the first fellow said sometimes turns 
out to be ludicrous. That kind of 
thing can happen in your business, 
too. 


3. Service Audits 

How do you find out whether 
services to policyholders are meet- 
ing their requirements? The ob- 
vious answer is: “Ask them.” We 
are in business, after all, primarily 
to please our customers. Yet many 
businesses do not take the trouble to 
consult their customers’ views. 

One very simple and effective way 
to get policyholder reactions is to 
conduct a continuous series of “Serv- 
ice Audits.” For example, in my 
own company, we select a particular 
service each month (for example, 
Change of Beneficiary) and send a 
letter and questionnaire to some 250 
policyholders who requested that 
particular service in the preceding 
thirty days. Thus, while the trans- 
action is fresh in their minds, we ask 
them whether we performed it satis- 
factorily, Did we act promptly 
enough? Were our people courteous 
and helpful? Could the policyholder 
understand the forms we sent him? 
Does he have any suggestions for 
improvement of that particular 
service? We try in every way pos- 
sible to elicit comments, criticisms 
and suggestions that will help us im- 
prove our service. 

Each month we audit a different 
service. So we are running a con- 
tinuing audit on the entire service 
operations of the company. Sugges- 
tions’ and criticisms received from 
policyholders are discussed with the 
operating departments in question 
and have had an important influence 
in improving and speeding up all of 
our service operations. 

4. Handling of Complaints 

Still another way to appraise 
policyholder attitudes towards a 
company’s services is to tabulate and 
analyze all complaint letters re- 
ceived. Unless that is done on a 
centralized, company-wide basis, no 
one knows how many complaints 
there are, or what their character is. 
Changes in the volume and subject 
matter of complaints over a period 
of time will give a valuable guide 
as to where procedures and services 
need improvement. Moreover, to 
help build good policyholder rela- 
tions, you must be sure that com- 
plaint letters are really getting. sat- 
isfactory answers. Some complaints 
are difficult. to answer and take 
special handling.’ 

(Continued on page 38) 
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for future Agency Managers... / 
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With a substantial salary (no personal production 
° required) Pacific Mutual Management Development Pro- 
ws gram participants devote full attention to management 


management duties. Candidates who pass the strict qualification tests 
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your goal 2 trained by outstanding Agency Builders. After training, 
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Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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Los Angeles 14, California 
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Public Relations—from page 36 


5. Correspondence 


Much of a policyholder’s opinion 
of his life insurance company is 
gained from the character of the 
letters he receives from his company 
over a period of years. He wants the 
answers to be courteous, simple— 
and above all—prompt! When a 
policyholder writes his company, the 
matter is often a very urgent one. 
He may need money ina hurry. He 
may want to change his beneficiary 
arrangements before making a long 
trip. So he does not expect to wait 
a couple of weeks for an answer ; and 
he will be aggravated if that happens. 

One company I know has insti- 
tuted a system of humanized and 
simplified correspondence. A cor- 
respondence consulting firm was 
brought in to train people in letter 
writing. They found that nearly two- 
thirds of all the letters being 
answered by the company fell into 
repetitive patterns. This made it 
feasible to prepare “Guide Letters” 
in simple, humanized style. The 
company now has more than 2,500 
letters, covering all routine needs. 

The Guide Letters are not form 
letters to be followed word for word. 
They provide simply a guide of 
style to follow. The individual 
writes his own letter, but his study 
of the Guide Letters helps him to 
avoid technical language and antique 
phrases. It also leads him in the 
direction of courtesy and brevity, 
and generally sets the tone and style 
of all correspondence. 

Letter clinics are also held 
periodically in each department, for 
discussion of letters written in the 
preceding month. The correspon- 
dence consultants also rate the letters 
written in each of the company’s 
agencies, and make suggestions for 
improvement. This correspondence 
system has substantially reduced 
dictating and typing time throughout 
the company and saves many times 
what it costs, as well as being a great 
builder of policyholder good will. 

6. Special Letters 

There is a great need for more 
communication between life insur- 
ance companies and their policy- 
holders. Much can be done to de- 
velop closer policyholder contacts 
through the use of special letters to 
policyholders groups at different 
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special times. Some companies write 
a welcome letter to new policyholders 
over the signature of the president, 
enclosing the latest annual report 
of the company and inviting con- 
tinued interest in the company’s af- 
fairs. Some other companies write 
special letters to policyholders on 
their completion of limited payment 
and endowment contracts, congratu- 
lating them on their achievement and 
offering to be of further service. 
Some companies issue bulletins or 
magazines which keep policyholders 
posted on new insurance develop- 
ments of possible interest to them, 
and give them a greater understand- 
ing of their companies. 

7. Printed Forms 

Printed forms are another buga- 
boo for the average policyholder. 
Too often they are written and de- 
signed without regard for the people 
who will have to read and under- 
stand them. It is not unusual for 
the language of printed forms to re- 
main unchanged for as much as 
twenty years, because it is easier 
simply to reprint a form when 
needed than to review it critically. 

I think every company should 
have a committee, or some other 
form of organization, set up to re- 
view and revise forms as the need 
for reissuing them arises. Considera- 
tion should be given—not only to 
legal requirements, but to public 
relations and sales considerations 
and the need for simplicity. A great 
deal can be done to cut out unneces- 
sary verbiage or to simplify the tech- 
nical language of the forms. Ap- 
pearance should also be considered, 
and this is more a matter of good 
taste and typography, than a matter 
of expense. Good-looking, easy-to- 
read forms are not necessarily ex- 
pensive forms. 

With the coming of electronics, 
we are facing a great challenge in 
this area of forms. In our zeal to 
meet the requirements of these 
wonderful new machines, we must 
not forget that the forms and other 
material they produce must also 
meet the needs of our policyholders 
—who are human beings and not 
machines. 

8. Requirements for Policyholders 

In connection with services to 
policyholders, have you reviewed 
lately the things you are making 
them do to meet your requirements ? 


Are you requiring them to send in 
their policies for endorsement, when 
it really is not necessary? Are you 
requiring more witnesses to signa- 
tures than you need? Are you sure 
that all departments are requiring 
the same actions from policyholders ? 
If an inquiry is answered in the 
actuarial department, do they estab- 
lish different requirements than the 
law department would? It is im- 
portant to make sure that all the 
requirements for policyholders are 
as simple and streamlined as they 
can possibly be made. 

For example, one company I 
know found that it had more than 
fifty printed forms that required 
notarization of signatures. This re- 
quirement was a legal custom that 
had survived from an earlier day. 
It seemed to have little, if any, 
practical value to the company—but 
it represented a great practical 
nuisance and expense for the policy- 
holder. 

The company realized the ag- 
gravations of such a_ procedure, 
steadily reduced the number of its 
notarized forms, and now uses none 
at all. The company has never lost 
a dollar, nor been involved in a law 
suit since that time as a result of the 
lack of notarized signatures. This 
cutting of red tape saved its policy- 
holders about $120,000 a year on 
the basis of present notary fees, as 
well as saving untold time and an- 
noyance. 

9. Lapses and Surrenders 

The problem of lapses and sur- 
renders is another to which I am 
sure home office people can make a 
real contribution. That problem is 
one of the most serious that con- 
fronts our business from the stand- 
point of policyholder relations; and 
we have not yet been able to find 
a real cure for it. I feel certain, 
however, that the application of the 
best research and operating minds 
in our industry will some day solve 
it. I suspect that the answer may 
be tied closely to the over-all prob- 
lem of keeping policyholders more 
throughly sold, through better com- 
munications, on the value of their 
life insurance programs. 

The very large number of 
“orphan” policyholders, who, for 
one reason or another, have no agent 
to render them service, represents 

(Continued on page 58) 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 

Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & 
Bateman 

Dallas, Texas 


Washington, D. C. Appellate Court 
Follows Minority Rule on Accidental 
Means Case. 


The insured, one Gallaher, con- 
sulted his doctor on January 30, 
1957 for a cough of several weeks 
duration. His condition was diag- 
nosed as respiratory infection and an 
injection of 600,000 units of penicil- 
lin was given him intramuscularly. 
After the injection he exhibited 
obvious signs of adverse reaction. 
Emergency measures were not ef- 
fective and he died within five 
minutes. The attending physicians 
attributed death to anaphylactic 
shock, or, in lay words, to the in- 
sured’s hypersensitivity to the 
protein in the antibiotic. 

The insured had a policy with 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which provided a payment of 
$2,500 in the event of death, with 
double that amount if death oc- 
curred by accidental means, result- 
ing “directly and independently of 
all other causes, from bodily injury 
sustained solely through external, 
violent and accidental means.” 

The beneficiary of the policy made 
claim and upon denial of liability by 
the company for the double amount 
of the policy, filed suit. The trial 
court found for the plaintiff and the 
insurance company appealed to the 
District of Columbia Municipal 
Court of Appeals, alleging that the 
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The Legal Spotlight 





death did not result from bodily in- 
jury sustained solely through acci- 
dental means. The Appellate Court 
reversed the trial court’s decision, 
directing that a judgment be en- 
tered for the insurance company. 
The plaintiff urged the Washing- 
ton, D. C. court to adopt the 
majority rule in the United States, 
which holds that the means are acci- 
dental where the effect is unfore- 


. seen, unexpected, or not the proba- 


ble consequence of the means which 
produce it. Plaintiff pointed out that 
the insured’s hypersensitivity to 
penicillin was unknown, both to the 
deceased and his doctors, and had 
been administered penicillin pre- 
viously without reaction. 

The Court, writing through Chief 
Justice Rover, admitted that un- 
doubtedly the plaintiff’s view re- 
flected the great weight of authority 
today. However, an examination of 
District of Columbia cases reveals 
that its courts are committed to the 
rule that makes a distinction between 
death by “accidental means” and 
death that is accidental, though un- 
intended and unforeseen. The law 
as stated for the minority jurisdic- 
tions is as follows: 

“k * * Where the external act, 
which is the cause or means by 
which death is brought about, is 
the act which is intended and is 
performed exactly in the manner 
intended, then the death is 
not one effected by accidental 
means. * * *” 

In applying this rule of law to 
the instant case, the Appellate Court 
rules for the insurance company. 





Acacia Mutual Life Ins. Co., Ap- 
pellant, v. Gallaher, Appellee. Dis- 
trict of Columbia Municipal Court of 
Appeals. September 10, 1958. 3 
CCH Life Cases (2d) 1223. 

Jo V. Morgan, Jr., Roger J. White- 
ford, 815 Fifteenth Street N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C., for Appellant. 
James G, Boss, Francis J. O’Hara, 
Jr., 1625 K Street N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Gasoline Thrown From Jet Plane, 
Causing Death, Held to be Within 
Coverage of Policy. 


J. Van Roach and Preston Mor- 
gan were working in the Perquimans 
County Board of Education school 
bus garage near Hertford, North 
Carolina, on February 21, 1957. At 
about 10 o’clock that morning a 
Navy Jet hit the ground about two 
hundred yards from the garage, 
bounced and eventually crashed into 
the garage. When it hit the garage 
it exploded and fuel and oil from 
the plane spread over a large area. 
Roach died as a result of the burns 
and injury. However, Morgan, 
though horribly burned, survived. 
The death certificate stated, “Jet 
plane hit garage and exploded, hit- 
ting Mr. Roach with burning fuel.” 

Mr. Roach had an accident insur- 
ance policy with Pyramid Life In- 
surance Company, which provided 
a payment of $2,250 if an injury be 
sustained by the insured “* * * by 
being struck, knocked down or run 
over by * * * air plane.” The com- 


(Continued on page 94) 






























































CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


builds 


You are sure to notice that there is 
something special about a Continental 
American man. It is his definite air of 
confidence and competency. Continental 
American is recognized for its well- 
planned, long-range personnel develop- 
ment program. We carefully select our 
men. We help to build their confidence 
and competency by providing a thor- 
ough course of training, effective sales 
tools and experienced supervision. As a 
result, their clients receive maximum 





CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE 


on quality representation 


benefits from Continental American’s 
Planned Life Insurance Programservice. 
Continental American has established 
an outstanding and continuous record 
of high average new sale—$13,764 in 
1957. Hand in hand with this record 
goes high average earning for Conti- 
nental American representatives. This 
clearly proves careful planning pays. 
Our representatives are outstanding in 
their field. There 7s something special 
about a Continental American man. 






INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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BUSINESS SITUATION 


The Apex Company 


In 1927, at the age of 20, Mr. 
“A” left college and began his 
career with the Apex company 
which operates a chain of depart- 
ment stores in approximately 150 
cities in the United States. In 1942, 
after serving in various capacities, 
Mr. “A” was appointed to his pres- 
ent position as manager of one of 


the chain’s stores in a city of 50,000. . 


Under “A’s” leadership, the store’s 
sales and profits have been greater 
than the average for the entire chain. 
In addition to his position with the 
Apex company, Mr. “A” has be- 
come interested in various other 
business ventures. 


The “A-B” Partnership 


In 1948 “A” formed a partner- 
ship with “B” to purchase a three- 
story office building for $80,000. The 
partners financed the purchase price 
of the office building with a personal 
investment of $10,000 each and by 
having the partnership borrow $60,- 
000, secured by a mortgage on the 
building. During the first five years, 
“A” and “B” modernized the entire 
building, spending approximately 
$40,000 which represented the en- 
tire net income from the building. 
Because of favorable long-term 
leases, the “A-B” partnership in 
1956 showed a net profit of $14,000 
after allowance for expenses of 
operation, depreciation, repairs, and 
interest costs. During 1956 each 
partner withdrew $2,500 from the 
partnership. Recently “A” and “B” 
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PART V—THE PRACTICE OF LIFE UNDERWRITING—1957 (COMPREHENSIVE) 


questions « answers 





to disappointment. 


plete than necessary to receive a 





DEAN'S NOTE 


Please read carefully 


Answers to Chartered Life Underwriter Examinations are published for the 
information of C.L.U. candidates and others interested in the C.L.U. study pro- 
gram. Over the years they have proven of value and interest to many who have 
used them but, in certain instances, they have been used improperly. 

C.L.U. candidates are advised not to use these questions and answers as the sole 
method of preparing for C.L.U. examinations; such a short-cut inevitably will lead 


Students should use the questions and answers as an additional learning tool. 
They should read the questions and then prepare their answers just as they would 
in taking the June examination. Having analyzed the questions and thought out 
their own answers, the students can then benefit by comparing the published 
answers with their own answers to determine any weaknesses or inaccuracies. 

It should be recognized, however, that these answers are longer and more com- 
high grade on the C.L.U. examinations. A 
candidate’s answers are graded on the basis of what reasonably can be accom- 
plished in treating salient points within the four-hour examination period. 








received a bona fide offer of $225,- 
000 for the building. 


The City Development Company 


Early in 1952, “A” entered into 
a partnership agreement with “C,” 
a local contractor, and “D,” a local 
realtor, Each partner invested $15,- 
000. The partnership acquired an 
80-acre tract of land for $60,000. 
The partnership paid $20,000 cash 
and gave the seller notes for the 
balance. The land was immediately 
subdivided into 140 residential build- 
ing lots. It was agreed that one- 
third of the sale price of each lot 
would be used to reduce the in- 
debtedness. 

Within nine months enough lots 
were sold to pay off all the notes. 
Before the close of 1952 all lots had 
been sold. After paying all expenses 
involved in subdividing the prop- 
erty and selling the lots, the partner- 


ship balance sheet on December 31, 
1952 showed the following : 


THE “A-C-D” PARTNERSHIP 
BALANCE SHEET 


DeEcEMBER 31, 1952" 


Assets 
ie ee eis alie g $105,000 
Notes Receivable ....... 30,000 
EE Picard inna eee $135,000 
Capital 
“A”—Capital Account .. $ 45,000 
“C”—Capital Account .. 45,000 
“D”—Capital Account . 45,000 
WO Fei $135,000 


(Continued on the next page) 















C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


At that time, “A,” “C” and “D” 
decided to incorporate the partner- 
ship as the City Development com- 
pany. The new corporation was 
chartered on January 1, 1953 and 
took over the assets of the “A-C-D” 
partnership after each partner had 
withdrawn $25,000 in cash from the 
partnership. 

The City Development company 
was incorporated with assets of 
$60,000 and was authorized to issue 
10,000 shares of no-par value capital 
stock. “A,” “C” and “D” were each 
given 2,000 shares for their interest 
in the partnership. 

“E,” a young engineer who had 
been a most valuable employe of the 
“A-C-D” partnership, was named 
president of the corporation ; “C” was 
named chairman of the board; “D” 
was made secretary-treasurer. “A,” 
“C,” “D” and “E” were elected 
directors of the corporation. As 
president, “E” was given the right 
to purchase 2,000 shares of the stock 
at $20 per share. He exercised this 
option in January, 1954. 

The corporation, engaged in de- 
veloping areas and constructing 
residential properties, was success- 
ful from the start and now has 60 
full-time employes. The record of 
its earnings and dividends is as fol- 
lows: 


Dividends 
ber share 
Earnings Shares pbaid during 
after taxes outstanding the year 
1953 $ 60,000 6,000 
1954 80,000 8,000 5.00 
1955 100,000 8,000 6.00 
1956 100,000 8,000 6.00 


PERSONAL SITUATION 
Family 


“A” is 50 years of age. His wife 
is 48. A daughter is 25 and recently 
married a young engineer who is 
employed by a large electrical firm. 
A son, age 16, is finishing prepara- 
tory school and plans to prepare for 
a career as a religious leader. 

“A’s” mother, age 79, is supported 
by $250 per month sent her by “A.” 
Mrs. “A’s” mother, age 75, is an in- 
valid living in a private nursing 
home, the cost of her care of $250 
per month is also paid by “A.” 
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Income 


“A’s” income for the year 1956 was derived from the following sources: 


1. Salary—Apex company ..... 
2. Bonus—Apex company ..... 


ee 


BR A ep EA - $10,000 


13,000 


3. “A-B” partnership—share of partnership profit: $7,000; 


cash withdrawal 


ee 


4. Dividends from the City Development company—2,000 


shares @ $6.00 ............ 


5. Dividends and interest income from all other investments . 


Life Insurance 


12,000 
7,300 


$44.800 


*‘A’s” life insurance estate is as follows: 


Type of policy Date ofissue Face Beneficiary Payable 
20-payment Life ......... 1924 $ 2,000 Wife Lump sum 
Endowment at 65 ....... 1932 10,000 Wife Lump sum 
Ordinary Life with 20-year 

Family Income Rider .. 1932 10,000 Wife Lump sum 
Ordinary Life .......... 1939 20,000 Wife Lump sum 
Ordinary Life with 20-year 

Family Income Rider .. 1941 10,000 Wife Lump sum 
Assets and Liabilities 

“A” holds the following personal assets in his own name: 

“A-B” partnership interest (book value) ...........-.++- $37,500 


City Development company stock—2,000 shares @ $34.25 


WOOK WADIE. 65's witness 


program 


p taikataaencitrs mateleaaleati Caled ,900 

Other investments—listed securities (current market value) . 84,000 
Accumulated fully vested rights in Apex company retirement 

i Phan Sakae Sabeancebabiee endnwnansnn sees 91,000 

ene Pb en ee eee 7,500 


Gash in bétle v's cts ss. 


In addition “A” holds the following property in joint tenancy with Mrs. 


“A” with right of survivorship : 


Checking account 


Apex company stock (600 shares @ $40—current market 


value) 


Other stocks and bonds—current market value ........... 
Two automobiles ............. 
Home furnishings ............ 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eeeee 


eee ee eee ee ee eee eee eeeeee 


Mr. and Mrs. “A” hold their residence as tenants by the entirety. It is 
valued at $30,000 and is free of mortgage. 


“A” has personal debts of $5,000. 


In addition to the above individual 
life insurance program, “A” has 
$25,000 of group life insurance, as 
a result of his employment with the 
Apex company. The face amount of 
this policy decreases after age 60 at 
the rate of 20% each year to a 
minimum of $5,000. The beneficiary 
designations under all of “A’s” life 
insurance policies are revocable. 

“A” is also eligible to receive un- 
der a retirement program of the 


Apex company approximately $400 
per month under a joint and sur- 
vivor annuity with his wife. Re- 
tirement is compulsory at age 60. 

There is no insurance on the lives 
of “A’s” wife or children. 


Estate Distribution 


Under the terms of “A’s” will, 
his entire estate, with the exception 
of certain charitable bequests 


(Continued on the next page) 
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amounting to $10,000, is left to Mrs. 
“A” in trust. She is to receive the 
entire income from the trust during 
her lifetime, without the right to in- 
vade the corpus or to appoint it at 
the time of her death. The corpus 
is to be distributed at her death to 
the children, free of trust, and to 
issue of any deceased children in 
equal shares per stirpes. If either 
child should be under 30 years of 
age at the time of the mother’s death, 
his or her share of the corpus will 
remain in trust until age 30. Mrs. 
“A” has no will. 


QUESTION 1 


(a) Describe the nature and 
the extent of “A’s” personal lia- 
bility arising out of his relation- 
ship with (1) the “A-B” partner- 
ship, (2) the City Development 
company, and (3) the Apex 
company. 

(b) The directors of the City 
Development company have fol- 
lowed a policy of declaring cash 
dividends equal to approximately 
one-half of the year’s earnings 
after taxes. Explain the factors 
which should be taken into 
consideration in 
whether this policy has been wise. 


Answer 


(a) (1) In a general partnership, 
should the business fail, each part- 
ner is liable for the entire debts of 
the partnership. This liability ex- 
tends not only to his share of the 
partnership assets, but also to his 
own personal assets as well. Further- 
more, since each partner is an agent 
for the partnership entity and for 
each individual partner, “A” could 
be bound by any act or commitment 
on the part of “B.” Therefore, “A” 
could be held liable not only for 
debts incurred by the partnership 
but also for any negligent acts of his 
own or those of “B” which were 
committed in the pursuit of the part- 
nership business. 

(2) As a stockholder “A” has no 
liability, but as a director of the 
City Development company, he oc- 
cupies a position of trust and con- 
fidence with respect to the corpora- 
tion and would be held personally 
liable if he willfully misused his 
power or misapplied the funds.of the 
corporation. A shareholder in a 
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determining - 


corporation, unlike a partner in a 
partnership, enjoys immunity from 
the firm’s creditors because of the 
corporate entity theory. When peo- 
ple extend credit to a corporation 
they must be willing to rely on the 
corporate assets alone. As a mem- 
ber of the board of directors, “A” 
could be expected to perform his 
duties as director in a reasonable 
manner and in good faith. It is gen- 
erally held that directors are bound 
to exercise the same degree of care, 





EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA IN 


THE NORTHEAST 


in the performance of their duties as 
directors, which men of prudence 
would exercise in managing their 
own affairs. If “A” by a negligent 
act involved the corporation in an 
ultra vires transaction resulting in a 
loss to the corporation, he could be 
held liable to the corporation. Of 
course, he would not be held liable 
for accidents, mistakes of judgment, 
or for losses which might occur de- 
spite the fact that he has acted in 
(Continued on the next page) 


Maine, Connecticut and New York are states rich 
in tradition and early history of our country. They 
are responsible for several “firsts” — the largest 
potato producer, the insurance capitol and the 
spectacular nerve center of the nation. Similarly, 
these seven Equitable Life of Iowa general agents 
and their agency associates have a history of 
commendable service to citizens of their area. 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


good faith and has exercised ordi- 
nary care, skill and diligence. A di- 
rector cannot, by reason of his posi- 
tion, directly or indirectly derive any 
personal benefits that are not en- 
joyed by the corporation or the 
stockholders. “A” could thus be held 
liable to the corporation or the stock- 
holders to the extent of any personal 
gain which he realized because of his 
position as a member of the board 
of directors. 

(3) In his position as a manager of 
one of the stores of the Apex com- 
pany, “A” is acting as an agent for 
the Apex company. “A” may incur 
personal liability for violation of the 
agency relationship. As an agent of 
the Apex company “A” has certain 
duties with respect to his principal 
which may be divided roughly into 
five areas. ‘‘A” must be loyal to his 
principal; obey all reasonable in- 
structions ; account for all money and 
property received for the benefit of 
the principal ; inform the principal of 
all facts which materially affect the 


subject matter of the agency; and 
not be negligent. If “A” fails to per- 
form or to adhere to any duties of 
the agency relationship falling in any 
of the categories stated, he will be 
liable to the principal to the extent 
of damages suffered by the principal. 
In other words, “A” may become lia- 
ble to the principal for any of his 
personal acts arising out of the 
agency relationship which caused the 
principal to suffer damage or loss. 
Furthermore, if “A” should hold 
himself out as the principal instead 
of revealing his agency relationship, 
this would amount to a violation of 
the agency relationship which might 
cause serious damage to the prin- 
cipal. Again, “A” would be per- 
sonally liable to the extent of the 
actual damage or loss caused the 
principal because of his personal act 
in purporting to be the principal. 
“A” would have no personal lia- 
bility arising out of contracts made 
with customers of the Apex com- 
pany. Since he is acting in an agency 
capacity, the contracts are actually 
between the Apex company and its 
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customers. “A” is merely acting as 
a conduit for the negotiation between 
his principal and third parties. Na- 
turally, he will be personally liable 
for any torts he commits even while 
acting on behalf of his principal. 

(b) There are a number of factors 
which should be taken into con- 
sideration in determining whether 
the City Development company has 
followed a wise policy of declaring 
cash dividends. 

1. Need for working capital. It 
is important for any firm to main- 
tain an adequate cash and working 
capital position to meet its particular 
business needs. Although business- 
men speak of paying dividends out 
of profits, a cash dividend can only 
be paid by depleting available cash. 
Earned surplus represents profits 
retained by the enterprise but does 
not necessarily reflect a strong cash 
position. It is only through an 
evaluation of its cash and working 
capital position relative to its needs, 
rather than a mere examination of 
the earned surplus account, that the 
ability of the City Development com- 
pany to pay cash dividends can be 
determined. 

2. Need to finance expansion on a 
long-term basis.. Whether profits 
should be distributed or retained by 
the City Development company de- 
pends largely on the management’s 
policy concerning expansion. If the 
management would like to acquire 
new real estate for development pur- 
poses they may have to place their 
chief reliance for additional capital 
on reinvested profits rather than on 
selling additional stock or borrow- 
ing. If new future financing is antici- 
pated in order to provide for growth 
of the business, the building up of a 
substantial earned surplus from re- 
tained profits will strengthen the 
equity the owners have in the busi- 
ness. The resulting increase in book 
value per share above par or stated 
value will make it easier to sell 
senior securities or to sell additional 
common stock, On the other hand, if 
additional growth is not anticipated, 
it would seem logical to distribute 
the profits rather than retain them 
in the business. 

3. Debt position of the corpora- 
tion. The payment of substantial 
cash dividends for a company having 
heavy current or long-term debt out- 
standing might impair the financial 
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strength of the business. However, 
since enough lots were sold by the 
City Development company within 
nine months to pay off all its notes 
there appears to be no debt of con- 
sequence outstanding as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. For some business 
firms the use of retained earnings for 
strengthening the financial position 
of the company may be required by 
the terms of a bond indenture, a 
bank loan agreement, or the sinking 
fund provisions of a preferred stock 
contract. A firm may improve a 
weakened credit position by the use 
of retained earnings for reduction of 
outstanding debt. 


4. Federal income tax position of 
corporation and stockholders. The 
surtax rates on personal incomes for 
the stockholders of the corporation 
may be so high that the stockholders 
would prefer that the earnings be 
retained within the business rather 
than paid out in cash dividends. The 
distribution of cash dividends would 
in effect mean double taxation for 
the stockholders. 


5. Possible federal tax penalty for 
improper accumulation of surplus. 


The federal government levies a. 


penalty tax on surplus earnings ac- 
cumulated beyond the “reasonable 
needs” of the business. If earnings 
are used in the business for expan- 
sion purposes, to retire prior obliga- 
tions, or to provide for reasonable 
contingencies, no tax penalty is in- 
curred. Corporations, however are 
subject to examination whenever re- 
tained profits have built up unusual 
accumulations of cash or large in- 
vestments in marketable securities. 


6. Need to fund past service pen- 
sion benefits for employees under an 
existing pension agreement. If the 
City Development company should 
establish a pension plan requiring 
the funding of past service benefits 
for some employees, cash might be 
needed for this purpose and there- 
fore cash dividends might be re- 
stricted in order to build up ap- 
propriate funds. 


QUESTION 2 


(a) When the City Develop- 
ment company was organized, 
no-par stock with a stated value 
of $10 was issued and “E” was 
given an option to purchase 
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2,000 shares at $20 per share, 
which option he exercised in 
January, 1954. 

(1) What changes in the balance 
sheet will occur as a result of 
“E’s” exercising his option to 
purchase 2,000 shares of the 
no-par stock at a price of $20 a 
share? 

(2) Assuming no change since 
incorporation in the book value 
of assets other than that brought 
about by earnings, dividends, 


and the option mentioned above, 
calculate the book value per 
share of the no-par stock of the 
City Development company as of 
December 31, 1953 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. Explain any change 
in the book value. 

(b) Describe the federal income 
tax treatment of earnings re- 
tained in the business by (1) the 
“A-B” partnership and (2) the 
City Development company. Ex- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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plain briefly the reasons for any 
differences in treatment. 


Answer 


(a) (1) As a result of “E’s” ex- 
ercising his option to purchase 2000 
shares of the no-par stock at a price 
of $20 a share, the balance sheet of 
the City Development company 
would reflect an increase in cash of 


$40,000 (assuming that “E” pays 
for the stock in cash), an increase in 
capital stock of $20,000 and an in- 
crease in capital surplus or paid-in 
surplus of $20,000. 

(2) The book value per share is 
equal to the total net worth of the 
City Development company divided 
by the number of shares outstanding 
at the end of the year. The original 
investment by the incorporators of 
$60,000 was increased during 1953 
by $30,000 ($60,000 earnings after 
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taxes minus $30,000 dividends paid 
during the year) to give a total net 
worth of $90,000 at the end of 1953. 
Dividing this total net worth of 
$90,000 by 6000 shares yields a book 
value per share of stock of $15 at 
the end of 1953. 

The book value per share of the 
no-par stock of the City Develop- 
ment company can be calculated for 
December 31, 1954 as follows: 


$90,000 


Net Worth (Dec. 31, 1953) 
Additions to Net Worth 
during 1954: 
Retained Earnings $40 
Sale of 2000 shares @ $20 40, 000 


Net Worth (Dec. 31, 1954) $170,000 


$170,000 (Total Net Worth) divided by 

8000 (number of shares outstanding) = 

$21.25 (Book Value per share, Dec. 31, 

1954) 

The increase in book value per 
share from $15 in 1953 to $21.25 on 
December 31, 1954 occurred as a 
result of two financial developments. 
First, “E” exercised his option in 
January 1954 and purchased 2000 
shares of the stock at a price of $20 
a share, and second, $40,000 of re- 
tained earnings were added to sur- 
plus during the year. The price at 
which “E” purchased the stock was 
$10 more than the stated value of 
the stock and $5 more than its cur- 
rent book value. This sale resulted 
in an increase of $20,000 in the 
capital stock account and $20,000 
in the capital or paid-in surplus ac- 
count. Total net worth was thereby 
increased $40,000. 

Considered alone, the stock trans- 
action would have the effect of 
increasing the book value per share 
to $16.25 ($130,000 net worth 
divided by 8000 shares now out- 
standing). The sale of 2000 shares 
of stock to “E” was at a price $5 
above the current book value, so 
this $10,000 ($5 per share times 
2000 shares sold) excess over book 
value is, in effect, shared among all 
the outstanding shares (now 8000) 
in figuring book value. This excess 
amounts to an increase of $1.25 per 
share in book value ($10,000 divided 
by 8000 shares). 

When the $40,000 of retained 
earnings is also considered along 
with the stock purchase it has the 
effect of increasing book value still 
further. This $40,000 addition to 


net worth when divided among the 
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8000 shares outstanding, increases 
book value by another $5 per share. 
This increase added to the $1.25 ex- 
plained above amounts to a $6.25 in- 
crease per share and a new book 
value of $21.25. 

(b) (1) The earnings retained in 
the business by the “A-B” partner- 
ship would be fully taxable to the 
partners individually as ordinary in- 
come in the year in which earned in 
accordance with the principle that a 
partnership is only a conduit for 
income, The partnership would file 
a federal income tax return, but 
would pay no tax. Each individual 
partner should declare as income his 
proportionate share of the partner- 
ship income and pay a federal in- 
come tax as if the income had been 
distributed to him. 

(2) The earnings retained in the 
business by the City Development 
company would be taxed at estab- 
lished corporate income tax rates, 
but would not be taxed again unless 
the income actually is distributed to 
the stockholders in the form of divi- 
dends. For federal income tax pur- 
poses a corporation is considered to 
be a separate legal entity and the 
individual stockholders are separate 


from the corporation; therefore, the © 


corporation may retain earnings for 
use within the business without such 
earnings being considered income to 
the individual stockholders. 

There is also a possibility of an 
accumulated earnings tax being im- 
posed upon the corporation by the 
commissioner of internal revenue. 
This tax would be in addition to the 
regular corporation normal and sur- 
tax levies. Its purpose is to place an 
additional tax upon any corporation 
which apparently is formed, or 
availed of, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the imposition of income 
taxes upon its shareholders through 
the medium of permitting earnings 
to accumulate instead of being 
divided or distributed to sharehold- 
ers. Such tax, when assessed, falls 
only upon the earnings for the taxa- 
ble year that have been retained be- 
yond the reasonably anticipated 
needs of the business. 


QUESTION 3 


(a and b) The “A-B” partner- 
ship spent $40,000 in moderniz- 
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ing the office building with was 
purchased in 1948. 

(1) What rights of the building 
tenants was the “A-B” partner- 
ship obligated to observe in 
carrying through its moderniza- 
tion program? Explain. 

(2) What interest, if any, would 
the “A-B” partnership have in 
the betterments and improve- 
ments if they had been installed 
by and at the expense of the ten- 
ants? Explain. 


(c) If “A” and “B” accepted 
the offer of $225,000 for the 
office building, how would this 
transaction be treated for federal 
income tax purposes? Explain. 


Answer 


(a and b) (1) Unless the “A-B” 
partnership has reserved the right 
to enter the office building or unless 
entrance is necessary to prevent ser- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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ious or irreparable damage to the 
property, the building tenants may 
actually prevent the landlord from 
entering upon the premises. How- 
ever, if it is agreed that the “A-B” 
partnership may carry through its 
modernization program, the partner- 
ship is obligated to observe the rights 
of privacy of the tenants and the 
right of the tenants to ingress and 
egress in accordance with their needs 
in making use of the building prop- 
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erty. Furthermore, the lessor must 
complete the work with the least 
amount of disturbance to the build- 
ing tenants. Finally, the building 
tenants have the right to have the 
lease provisions observed during the 
period necessary for the ““A-B” part- 
nership to carry through its mod- 
ernization program. 

(2) Whether the “A-B” partner- 
ship would have any interest in the 
betterments and improvements 
which might be installed by and at 
the expense of the building tenants 





GROUP 








would depend upon whether the im- 
provements were personal or real 
property and would depend also 
upon the terms of the lease agree- 
ment. If the betterments and im- 
provements are personal in nature 
they would belong to the tenant. 
If the betterments and improve- 
ments were in the nature of im- 
provements to the real property they 
would belong to the landlord and 
the “A-B” partnership need not pay 
the building tenants for any such 
real property additions. There is no 
implied convenant on the part of the 
lessor to pay the lessee for improve- 
ments placed on the premises during 
the term of the lease, although such 
improvements become part of the 
real estate and upon the expiration 
of the term of the lease revert to the 
lessor. If, however, the lesseé makes 
improvements upon the land and is 
wrongfully denied the use and bene- 
fit of them by the landlord, he is 
entitled to recover for the reasonable 
value of such improvements. In 
general, such improvements are usu- 
ally for the benefit of the lessee, and 
under such circumstances, he is not 
entitled to recover from the lessor 
for improvements made by him dur- 
ing the term of the lease. 

(c) Since the “A-B” partnership 
acquired the building properties 
more than six months ago, any 
profit realized upon the sale of the 
property now would be considered a 
long-term capital gain. There are 
two ways in which this long-term 
capital gain could be treated by the 
partners for federal income tax pur- 
poses. The choice of which method 
to use would depend upon the tax 
bracket in which the individual part- 
ners fall. If adding 50% of his share 
of the net long-term capital gain to 
regular income would not put “A” 
or “B” into a 50% or higher tax 
bracket, they both probably would 
report one-half of their share of the 
capital gain as income and pay fed- 
eral income tax on this amount plus 
their regular income. If the current 
income of “A” or “B” plus half of 
his share of the capital gain would 
put him into a 50% or higher tax 
bracket then he might prefer to 
compute the tax by the alternative 
method. This alternative tax method 
allows either of the partners to apply 
‘the regular rate to his ordinary in- 
come for federal income tax pur- 
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poses and to apply a 25% rate 
(50% of one-half of the long-term 
capital gain) to his share of the net 
long-term capital gain. If a part- 
ner’s share of the long-term capital 
gain plus his regular income will put 
him in a 50% or higher tax bracket 
it will always be advantageous for 
him to compute the alternative tax 
and pay his federal income tax on 
this basis. To determine the amount 
of the capital gain, the “A-B” part- 
nership would subtract the adjusted 
cost from the selling price of $225,- 
000. The adjusted cost for tax pur- 
poses would be equal to the original 
cost of the building plus any im- 
provements which were  subse- 
quently added, minus depreciation. 
Since the partnership is not in the 
business of buying and selling real 
estate they would be privileged to 
treat the profit on the transaction 
as a capital gain. 


QUESTION 4 


At a recent meeting of the 
board of directors of the City 
Development company, one of 
the directors expressed concern 
over the future outlook for the 
construction industry because of 
“the tight money policy of the 
federal government.” Further- 
more, he declared that the re- 
strictive effect of the “tight 
money policy” on the construc- 
tion industry is likely to have ad- 
verse effects on the economy as 
a whole. 

(a and b) What is meant by 
the phrase “tight money policy,” 
and by what means may such a 
policy be put into effect? Your 
answer should indicate the ad- 
ministrative agencies of the fed- 
eral government which can be 
used to implement a “tight 
money policy.” 

(c) Why might the construction 
industry argue that the “tight 
money policy” is likely to have 
adverse effects on the economy as 
a whole? In your answer indicate 
to what extent you agree or 
disagree with this argument. 


Answer 
(a and b) By the phrase “tight 
money policy” is meant the policy of 


making credit difficult to obtain by 
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restricting loans and increasing the 
rate of interest at which loans are 
made. In other words, a tight money 
policy is a policy which will produce 
a tight money situation or continue 
such a situation. Money is said to 
be tight when the demand for loana- 
ble funds is large relative to the 
supply of loanable funds. A tightness 
in the money market is evidenced 
by higher interest rates and in some 
cases even the unavailability of loan- 
able funds. 

It is primarily through the federal 
reserve system that the federal gov- 
erment can maintain or implement 
a tight money policy. This can be ac- 
complished by raising the rediscount 


rate and keeping it high; by a severe 
policy of accepting only select com- 
mercial paper as being eligible for 
rediscount ; by maintaining high re- 
serve requirements for member 
banks; by open-market sale of gov- 
ernment securities which reduces 
the reserves of member banks at 
the federal reserve bank and thus 
restricts their capacity to make ad- 
ditional loans ; and by the exercise of 
moral suasion upon the banks. 

The federal government also has 
other credit agencies through which 
a “tight money policy” can be im- 
plemented to some extent. These 
agencies include the federal land 


(Continued on the next page) 
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banks, the federal home loan banks, 
the federal intermediate credit banks, 
and the export-import bank. Certain 
legislation relative to the availability 
of funds to servicemen under the 
so-called G. I. loan program and 
agricultural legislation can also be 
used to implement a tight money 
policy. 

Finally, the treasury itself may 
exert influence toward implement- 


ing a tight money policy through its 
refunding operations, its debt man- 
agement policies and the nature of 
the budget. The refunding of ma- 
turing government debt by use of 
long-term bonds will give the in- 
vestors, including the commercial 
banks, longer term, less liquid securi- 
ties and thus to some extent may re- 
duce the capacity of the banks to 
make additional loans. The longer 
term treasury bond will generally 
carry a higher rate of interest, will 
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tie up the funds of the bank for a 
longer period of time and make 
loanable funds less available. The 
sale of short-term treasury bills to 
the banks, on the other hand, will re- 
duce the capacity of the banks to 
make loans to a lesser extent because, 
if necessary, the banks can sell the 
treasury bills to the federal reserve, 
borrow on the bills or wait the 90 
days until they have matured at 
which time they will have the funds 
back again. A balanced budget or 
a budget which produces a surplus 
of income over expenditures due to 
high or increased taxes, will also 
contribute to the implementation of 
a tight money policy by reducing the 
supply of money in the hands of 
the public and the banks. 
(c) There is some merit to the 
argument that a “tight money 
policy” is likely to have an adverse 
effect on the economy as a whole. 
An increase in the rate of interest 
means an increase in the price of 
loanable funds. As indicated above, 
a “tight money policy” means an 
increase in the rate of interest and 
restrictions on the availability of 
credit. Both of these will tend to re- 
duce the effective demand for loana- 
ble funds by individuals and busi- 
ness firms. Businessmen make their 
decision to undertake new invest- 
ment to a large extent by comparing 
the market rate of interest to the 
rate they expect to earn on the new 
investment, Therefore, even though 
their expectations for profit remain 
the same, an increase in the market 
rate of interest may deter them from 
undertaking the new investment. 
Such a decline of business outlays 
will produce a decline in the level of 
national income which according to 
the “multiplier” concept will be a 
multiple of the decline in investment. 
Another large component of the 
demand for loanable funds is that of 
consumers. An increase in the rate 
of interest may discourage install- 
ment buying and department store 
purchases by use of interest-bearing 
charge accounts. Furthermore, the 
bulk of home purchases involves 
borrowing on the part of the public. 
An increase in the rate of interest 
or a reduction in the proportion of 
the purchase price which the finan- 
cial institutions would be willing to 
lend on home purchases will ob- 
viously reduce the amount of new 
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home construction. In the same way 
that a decline in business investment 
will have an effect upon the whole 
economy, a decline in housing con- 
struction can be expected to have a 
multiple effect on the level of na- 
tional income because a decline in 
home building will affect other seg- 
ments of the national economy. Con- 
sumers also borrow funds to pur- 
chase such items as automobiles, 
electrical appliances, radios, televi- 
sion sets, and furniture. Whatever 
the motives of individuals they are 
likely to borrow more at low rates of 
interest than at high rates of interest. 

It could be argued, of course, that 
a “tight money policy” would be 
beneficial to the economy as a whole 
since during a period of full employ- 
ment an “easy money policy” would 
be inflationary. Making it easier for 
businessmen to expand investment, 
consumers to make installment pur- 
chases, and prospective homeowners 
to expand home construction would 
result in an expansion of credit 
increasing the number of dollars 
bidding for the limited supply of 
goods. A “tight money policy” might 
assist in preventing inflation. By 
avoiding inflation, economic stability 


would be maintained and the normal © 


growth of the economy would be 
beneficial to all business groups in- 
cluding the construction business. 


QUESTION 5 


(a) The board of directors of 
the City Development company 
would like to make available to 
its employes a plan which would 
provide insurance to take care of 
medical, hospital, and surgical 
expenses, and income replace- 
ment during disability. Discuss 
briefly the factors which would 
determine the cost of providing 
a given schedule of such benefits 
for the employes of the City De- 
velopment company. 

(b) The board of directors is 
also interested in providing a 
retirement program for its em- 
ployes. What factors should the 
company consider in deciding 
whether to adopt a deferred prof- 
it-sharing plan or a pension plan? 
(c) Assuming that the board of 
directors of the City Development 
company decides to adopt a pen- 
sion plan, what factors should be 
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taken into consideration in de- 
termining whether to adopt an 
insured plan or a self-adminis- 
tered trusteed plan? 


Answer 


(a) In view of the number of 
employes in the City Development 


_ company, a plan of group insurance 
cor p 


to provide these benefits is indicated. 
The cost of this group insurance cov- 
erage would depend upon the follow- 
ing factors. 


1. Occupational classification. 


Claim frequency and severity in 
health insurance depends, to a con- 
siderable extent, upon the physical 
risks to which the employes are sub- 
jected. Work in the construction in- 
dustry involves many dangers of 
bodily injury to employes and would 
therefore take a relatively high oc- 
cupational classification for health 
insurance purpose, which would be 
reflected in a higher premium cost. 

2. Characteristics of the em- 
ployee group. Many characteristics 

(Continued on the next page) 
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of the group would influence the cost 
of providing these health insurance 
coverages. Important are age and 
sex distribution, the size of the 
group, and the income classification 
of the individual insureds. Groups 
with a relatively high average age or 
a predominance of female employes 
usually produce higher utilization of 
hospital, surgical and medical bene- 
fits. The size of the group is import- 
ant too, since administrative costs to 


the insurer will tend to increase 
somewhat as the size of the group 
increases. The income classification 
of individual insureds will influence 
the cost of providing these coverages 
to the extent that the plan of bene- 
fits is established in relation to in- 
come. 

3. Local conditions governing 
medical and hospital care. The cost 
of providing these benefits would de- 
pend in some degree upon the geo- 
graphic location of the risk. This 
“locale” factor affects costs in two 





of renewals with 


Lafayette Life 


in a general agency contract that provides: 


Ty commissions ... lifetime renewals... no collection 


penalties (death, retirement, or termination). . .and a generous 


pension plan. You'll be happy... and stay happy... with 
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Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
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ways: (i) hospital costs and medical 
fees vary from one part of the coun- 
try to another, and (ii) the degree of 
cooperation between the medical 
profession and the insurance indus- 
try in a particular area would have 
a direct influence upon the cost of 
providing benefits. 


4. Benefit structure. The struc- 
ture of benefits to be provided and 
the limitations on these benefits have 
a direct bearing upon the costs of 
providing the insurance. The 
broader the benefits, and the fewer 
the exclusions and limitations, the 
higher the premium cost will be. 
Even for a given set of benefits, 
costs will vary depending upon anti- 
cipated utilization and claim costs. 


5. Employe contributions. The 
cost to the City Development com- 
pany of providing a given set of 
benefits would be greater if the plan 
were noncontributory than if the em- 
ployes shared the premium cost 
through a contributory arrange- 
ment. 


(b) In determining whether to 
use a deferred profit-sharing plan 
or a pension plan to provide a retire- 
ment program for the employes of 
this corporation, the board of direc- 
tors should consider the following 
factors : 


1. The economic cost of the 
plan to the business. In analyzing the 
cost of either plan to the business 
the employer must consider (i) the 
deductibility of contributions for fed- 
eral income tax purposes, (ii) the 
availability of reserves for future in- 
vestment in the business, (iii) the 
plan’s effect on possible future dis- 
position of the business, (iv) the an- 
ticipated cost of future benefits con- 
sidering both present and past serv- 
ice liability, and (v) the expected 
level and stability of future earnings. 


2. Employes’ attitudes toward 
plan. The effect that the adoption 
of either of these plans will have 
upon the incentive of employes as 
well as their activities in general will 
be extremely important to the busi- 
ness. In addition, the employer 
should be concerned with the at- 
titude of employes concerning the 
adequacy of the proposed program 
in relation to their plans for the 
welfare and security of themselves 
and their families. Also, the plan’s 
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anticipated effect on turnover of em- 
ployes will be important. 

In determining the type of re- 

tirement program to be adopted, the 
employer should, in addition to the 
general considerations _ outlined 
above, compare carefully the advan- 
tages of each of the plans. 
. A deferred profit-sharing plan 
is one established and maintained 
by an employer to provide for the 
participation in his profits by his em- 
ployes or their beneficiaries. Gen- 
erally, a profit-sharing plan contains 
a very high incentive factor in that 
employes will have a direct economic 
interest in increased earnings of the 
employer. Usually, however, a pro- 
fit-sharing plan will have greater 
appeal for the younger employes 
than for the older ones to the extent 
that the plan offers a stake in future 
profits rather than recognition of 
past services. A provision can also 
be made under this plan automati- 
cally to arrange for larger contribu- 
tions in years during which profits 
have increased and for smaller con- 
tributions when profits decline. 

A pension plan within the 
meaning of Section 401(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code is a plan 
established and maintained by an 
employer primarily to provide bene- 
fits to his employes over a period of 
years, usually for life, after retire- 
ment. Retirement benefits generally 
are measured by, and based on, such 
factors as years of service and com- 
pensation received by the employer, 
which impart a substantial degree of 
definiteness to future benefits. Ade- 
quate recognition may be given to 
years of past service to the employer. 

A pension plan offers more cer- 

tainty and predictability of future 
benefits and also provides for a 
more level charge against the earn- 
ings of the employer. Another pos- 
sible advantage of a pension plan is 
the favored position which such plans 
enjoy in the eyes of labor unions 
since they require fixed and uncon- 
ditional contributions by the em- 
ployer so that the amount of. pen- 
sion is not directly dependent upon 
the scale of future earnings. 
(ce) The factors which should be 
taken into consideration in deter- 
mining whether the board of direc- 
tors should adopt an insured pension 
plan or a self-administered trusteed 
pension plan are as follows: 
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1. Cost. Generally speaking the 
actual cost of providing a given plan 
of retirement benefits under the two 
plans should be closely similar. Only 
two elements of cost—investment 
earnings and expenses of operation 
—are affected in the long run by the 
choice of funding medium. The other 
factors—mortality, turnover, age of 
retirement and employe contribu- 
tions—exert an influence on ultimate 
costs which is unaffected by the 
funding medium. If insurance and 


trust companies place their funds in 
the same general types of invest- 
ments, it is fair to assume that their 
over-all investment results should be 
roughly similar and, therefore, cost 
differences between the two plans 
based upon interest earnings should 
be slight. Expenses of operation, al- 
though not usually a major element, 


‘are a second variable affecting the 


total cost of a pension plan. Insured 
pension plans involve acquisition 
(Continued on the next page) 
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costs, administrative costs and taxes, 
while trusteed plans involve actuarial 
fees, trustee fees and employer ad- 
ministrative costs. 

The final cost of providing the 
benefits under either plan would 
depend upon estimates of the re- 
spective cost elements. Any great 
difference in cost between the two 
plans might indicate either variations 
in basic assumptions or substantial 
differences in the types of invest- 
ment media used for the retirement 
fund. 


2. Flexibility. Both flexibility in 
the determination of the amounts 
of benefits and contributions and in 
the funding process should be con- 
sidered. If the benefit provisions of 
the plan follow the normal or con- 
ventional pattern, the benefits can be 
provided satisfactorily under either 
of the financing forms. Certain types 
of provisions, for example, early re- 
tirement or disability benefits, may 
be incorporated into a plan, however, 
which may require a degree of flexi- 


bility not available under both forms 
of financing. Basically, the question 
of flexibility is concerned with the 
funding process, since any set of 
benefits can be provided so long as 
a means can be found of predicting 
and accumulating the sums of money 
that will be required. The funding 
medium must permit the necessary 
degree of flexibility in projecting the 
costs and accumulating the funds. 


3. Security of fund and benefits. 
Whether left with an insurance com- 
pany or a trustee the funds should 
be afforded the maximum safety of 
principal consistent with the yield 
necessary to meet the obligations of 
the plan and to provide that funds 
will be available to assure to em- 
ployes the actual payment of the 
agreed upon benefits at retirement 
and thereafter. 


4. Service. Service in connection 
with a pension plan embraces those 
functions associated with the in- 
stallation of the plan, periodic val- 
uations, disbursement of pension 
money and routine record keeping. 
The employer will be interested in 


determining the quantity and quality 
of these services which will be pro- 
vided by each plan. 

5. Size of employe group. The 
City Development company is a 
corporation with a small number of 
employes. Where the employe group 
is small the use of a self-administered 
trusteed plan is usually not recom- 
mended because of the inability to 
apply the law of averages to a small 
group of annuitants. 


NEW FORMATS 


MANAGER’S MAGAZINE and District 
Management, Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association’s journals 
of discussion for field and home of- 
fice sales management, have new 
formats and publishing schedules. 
Formerly bi-monthlies, these maga- 
zines now appear quarterly, in a 
smaller, more compact size with all 
advertising eliminated. The objec- 
tives of the magazines remain the 
same : to publish articles and features 
that help managers become better 
and more effective sales executives. 
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In its symbolism is every tenet 
upon which our business is built. 
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Just as the Sower symbolizes the spirit of the pioneers of our 


.those who came to a vast wilderness to build a new home, 
a new life and a new nation. 


. 80 it symbolizes the spirit of our 


‘company which will soon move into a new home office building in 
Lincoln. Our achievements over the years lead us to look ahead to 
a future filled with promise, continued progress and growth. As a 
symbol of progress the Sower is especially appropriate to us at 
this time as we embark, on a new phase in our history. 
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sales 


Acacia Mutual: Third quarter placed pro- 
duction figures show a 4% increase over 
total for same three months in 1957. Paid- 
for business for July, Aug. and Sept. 
amounted to $48,285,000. Production fig- 
ures for first nine months showed increases 
for placed, completed and issued business 
(placed business exceeded $134,250,000). 
Business in force increased more than $6 
million during September and now stands 
at $1,658,377,000, a gain of nearly $60 mil- 
lion for the year-to-date. 


All American Life: Regular life business 
for September was $3,907,000 as compared 
to $3,146,000 for same month a year ago 
(24% increase), while group life was $2,- 
087,500 as compared with $584,500 (257% 
increase). 


American General Life: Has over $460 
million insurance in force. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New ordinary busi- 
ness issued and paid-for in .September 
totaled $17,657,358, an increase of more 
than $314 milion over same month last 
year. Combined with a group total of 
$12,266,053, the amount of new business 
for the month reached $29,923,411. Total 
production for first nine months amounted 
to $318,754,603 (ordinary $187,876,578 and 
group $130,878,025). Total insurance in 
force reached $3,173,353,458 (ordinary $1,- 
809,066,327 and group $1,364,287,131). 


Business Men's: Total insurance in force 
increased more than $120 million in the 
first nine months of 1958 and as of Sep- 
tember 30 was $1,458,987,851 as compared 
with $1,338,833,646 at start of year and 
$1,286,966,080 a year earlier. New business 
paid-for in the nine months exceeded a 
year ago by nearly $914 million ($257,- 
533,208 compared with $248,185,033 a year 
ago, an increase of 3.8%). 


Conn. Mutual: Third-quarter sales were 
$137 million, boosting the total for the 
year-to-date to $390,715,300 (up 14%). 
September sales were 25% ahead of a year 
ago. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New life paid-for 
during September amounted to $14,360,- 


326, a 16.5% gain over September, 1957, 
bringing total of new ordinary business 
paid-for during first nine months to $124,- 
388,888 and increasing the total business 
in force to $1,619,101,390 at the end of 
September. 


Fidelity Mutual: Paid business results for 
the first nine months of 1958 showed a 
7.2% gain over the equivalent period of 
last year and a 156% gain over same 
period in 1956. 


General Life (Wash.): At the end of the 
first year of operation life insurance ap- 
plications totaled $44,849,577. 


Great National: Has more than $173 mil- 
lion in insurance in force. 


Great-West Life: New life sales for the 
nine months of 1958 are over $370 million, 
and business in force is over $4 billion. 


Homesteaders Life: New business during 
September showed an increase of 33.7% 
over last September. The gain for the first 
nine months over the corresponding 
period a year ago is 18.1%. 


Indianapolis Life: Paid business for the 
first three-quarters of 1958 is 20% ahead 
of the comparable period of 1957. Insur- 
ance in force has surpassed the $400 mil- 
lion mark. 


Jefferson Standard: Insurance in force 
scored a net gain of $69,860,756 for the 
first nine months of 1958, bringing total 
insurance in force to $1,778,427,619, while 
the gain for the third-quarter, ending 
September 30, was $25,583,000. Paid busi- 
ness for the first nine months totaled $162, 
238,742. 


John Hancock: Sales of ordinary insurance 
in the first nine months increased 35.2% 
over comparable period in 1957, which 
compared with a 19.7% increase in the 
same period last year over the first nine 
months of 1956. Sales of group insurance 
in first nine months were 18.1% less than 
in the same period a year ago. 


Knights of Columbus: Insurance in force 
has reached a total of $800 million. 


Lincoln National: The $9 billion mark of 
insurance in force was passed during lat- 
ter part of September. 





2,700,000 


U. S. Armed Forces Members and Their Families Are 


PERFECT PROSPECTS 


... You'll agree, when you read THE PERFECT PROSPECT, a 
special report on the insurance potential of the military market. 
Compiled by John J. Ryan, noted market consultant, THE PERFECT 
PROSPECT is packed with useful information about U. S. Armed 
Forces members and their families—perfect prospects for life insur- 


ance. Get your free copy of THE PERFECT PROSPECT today! 
Barton F. Walker, Lt. Col., USAR (Ret.) 


WRITE: 


ARMY TIMES PUBLISHING CO., DEPT. B-12 


2020 M Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Maccabees: Insurance in force totals 
nearly one-half million dollars. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Sales of ordinary 
insurance increased 47.9% in September, 
53.7% in August, 33.6% in July, and 32.4% 
for the first three-quarters bringing the 
total to $705,743,311 (a gain of $172,540,- 
904 over first nine months of 1957). Sales 
of group life during September amounted 
to $5,979,818 bringing total for first nine 
months to $115,637,383. The combined 
amount of ordinary and group delivered so 
far this year stands at $821,380,694, an 
increase of $148,784,346 over first nine 
months of 1957. 


National Fidelity Life: Submitted busi- 
ness in September reflected a substantial 
increase over last September. Ordinary life 
production was up 50% and A. & H. 
business increased 30% over September, 
1957. 


Northwestern Mutual: September sales 
advanced 7.36% above same month in 
1957, while sales for the third-quarter were 
$179,532,000, or 4.71% over third-quarter 
last year. However, sales to date were 
$535,466,000, or 4.36% below the 100-year 
high set in first nine months of 1957. As 
of September 30 insurance in force was 
$9,215,000,000 (5% more than the dollar 
value on same date in 1957). 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Insurance sales 
during first three-quarters exceeded $1 
billion. Total sales of individual and 
group insurance amounted to $1,150,385,- 
312 (an increase of 23% over sales of $934,- 
848,001 during same period in 1957). In- 
dividual sales totaled $865,583,060 (a gain 
of 21% over total of $715,145,824 during 
first nine months of last year). Group in- 
surance sales were up from $219,702,177 
to $284,802,252 (a gain of 30%). 


Shenandoah Life: Sales for the first three- 
quarters of 1958 totaled $22,092,866 (a 
26% increase over same period in 1957). 
The gain in insurance in force for 1958 
has topped the $10 million mark. Ordinary 
insurance in force now is $202,736,300 and 
group insurance in force is $322,056,571 
bringing total to $524,792,871. 


State Mutual Life: Group premium pro- 
duction for first nine months was 68°, 
ahead of same period in 1957 and totaled 
$4,457,940 as compared with $2,658,285. 
Group insurance in force is $942,429,052. 
Paid production of ordinary life during 
September exceeded $14,653,000 and dur- 
ing the first three-quarters of 1958 were 
11.6% ahead of corresponding 1957 period. 

A total of 301 full-time agents have been 
added to the agency force since the first 
of the year. 


Sunset Life: The first nine months are 
running 67% ahead of same period last 
year in sales, i.e., ordinary issued-and-pai:l 
life. 


United Fidelity: For the month of Sep- 
tember a record production of $6,300,000 
was reported exceeding the production cf 
any previous month in history by approxi- 
mately 100%. Life insurance in force °s 
more than $165 million. 


United Services: Attained one-third of a 
billion dollars of life insurance in force 
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during October. Business in force is now 
over $335 million, an increase of over $55 
million in 1958. 


Woodmen of the World (Neb.): New 
business in September, largest month in 
more than 10 years, totaled $12,526,484. 
Insurance in force exceeds $612 million. 


ass’n notes 


American Life Convention: Rolland E. 
Irish, president of the Union Mutual Life, 
was elected president succeeding Harry J. 
Stewart, president of West Coast Life. 
Elected to serve on the executive commit- 
tee were: R. J. Wetterlund (chm. of board, 
Washington National); Frederic W. Ecker 
(president, Metropolitan Life); J. C. Hig- 
don (president, Business Men’s); and 
Walter O. Menge (president, Lincoln Na- 
tional). 

Section officers elected: Legal—chair- 
man, H. Harold Leavey (vice president, 
general counsel and secretary, California- 
Western States), and secretary, James N. 
Ackerman (general counsel, Bankers Life 
of Neb.); agency—chairman, A. E. Wall 
(vice president-agencies, Confederation 
Life), and secretary, Joseph L. Beesley 
(senior vice president, Equitable Life of 
U. S.); combination companies—chairman, 
Glen J. Spahn (second vice president, 
Metropolitan Life), and secretary, W. 
Sheffield Owen, CLU, (vice president-bus. 
div., Life of Georgia); financial—chairman, 
Perry S. Bower (vice president-treasurer, 
Great-West Life), vice chairman, Sherwin 
C. Badger (vice president, New England 
Life), and secretary, Carleton G. Lane 
(vice president-inv., Union Mutual). 


Ass'n of Alabama Life Ins. Cos.: Andrew 
J. Lewis, president of Vulcan Life, was 
elected president succeeding Frank Sam- 
ford, president of Liberty National. Other 
officers: vice president, Jeff D. Henry (vice 
president, Guaranty Savings Life); and 
secretary-treasurer, W. R. Lathrop, Jr. 
(vice president, Southern Life & Health). 


Ass'n of Life Ins. Medical Directors of 
America: Dr. Henry B. Kirkland, chief 
medical director of Prudential, was elected 
president succeeding Dr. Norman J. 
Barker, medical director of Conn. General. 
Named as president-elect was Dr. Ennion 
S. Williams, vice president-medical direc- 
tor of Life of Virginia. Dr. James R. 
Gudger, medical director of Mutual of 
N. Y., was elected vice president, and Dr. 
Royal S. Schaaf (assistant medical director 
of Prudential) and Dr. J. Grant Irving 
(medical director of Aetna Life) were re- 
elected secretary and treasurer, respec- 
tively. Dr. Whitman M. Reynolds, direc- 
tor of medical selection of Equitable: of 
U. S., was named editor of the transactions 
of the association. 


California Insurance Dept.: Mervin R. 
Samuel, who, prior to the return of 
Frank Fullenwider from the Dept. of ABC, 
was chief of compliance and legal div., 
has assumed the duties of administrative 
head of a new unit—Bureau of Employee 
Health and Welfare Regulation. 
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Canadian Life Ins. Officers Ass'n: Wal- 
lace R. Nelson of Toronto, manager-un- 
derwriting div. for Prudential of America, 
was elected president succeeding H. W. 
Brown of Waterloo, underwriting secretary 
of Mutual Life of Canada. Miss Helen 
Ingles, Confederation Life, was elected sec- 
retary succeeding Bert Hutchon, Crown 
Life. 


Institute of Life Insurance: Robert E. 
Gibson has joined the staff of the division 
of education in Family Finance. He will 
assist R. Wilfred Kelsey, director of the 
division, in the over-all development and 
administration of the program with em- 
phasis on curriculum development. At the 
same time, Mr. Gibson is associated with 
the National Committee for Education in 
Family Finance as curriculum consultant. 


Insurance Accounting and Stat. Ass'n: A 
new Mid-Atlantic chapter was organized 
in Washington, D. C. Eight insurance 
companies, the Insurance Dept. of the 
Veterans Administration located in Rich- 
mond, Baltimore and Washington are 
members. Officers are: President, R. G. 
Diepenbrock (Peoples Life); vice presi- 
dent, Edward W. Gosling (Baltimore 
Life); secretary, W. T. Emory (Home 
Beneficial Life); and treasurer, R. H. 
Winkelman (Firemen’s of Washington). 


Insurance Economics Society: Paul W. 
Watt, president of Washington National, 
was re-elected president. Other officers 
elected: Ist vice president, W. J. Hamrick, 
CLU, (senior vice president, Gulf Life); 
2nd vice president, J. E. Hellgren (3rd vice 
president, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty); 
and secretary, H. O. Fishback, Jr., (vice 
president, Northern Life). 


Life Ins. Advertisers Ass'n: Edwin P. 
Leader, advertising manager of Bankers 
Life of Iowa, was elected president suc- 


ceeding Morgan Crockford, secretary of 
Excelsior Life. Other officers elected: Vice 
president, Robert S. Kieffer, CLU, (as- 
sistant vice president, Metropolitan Life); 
secretary, L. Russell Blanchard (superin- 
tendent-sales promotion & training, Paul 
Revere Life); treasurer, Charles R. Cor- 
coran (2nd vice president,, Equitable Life 
of U. S.); and editor, Richard L. Hinder- 
mann (vice president-public relations, Pan 
American Life). 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
The headquarters are now located at 608 
13th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. Also 
moving to the new address are Life Ass’n 
News and the General Agents and Man- 
agers Conference. 


Nebraska Fraternal Congress: Mrs. Jna 
Karlstad, Omaha, Woman’s Benefit Ass’n, 
was elected president succeeding George 
M. McCarthy, O’Neill, Knights of Colum- 
bus. Other newly elected officers: Ist vice 
president, Walter Korisko (Royal League, 
Omaha); 2nd vice president, F. P. Kawa 
(Polish National Alliance, Omaha); 3rd 
vice president, R. John Flack (Lutheran 
Brotherhood, Omaha). Theodore J. Fraizer 
of Lincoln, Woodmen of World Society, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


Society of Actuaries: Pearce Shepherd, 
vice president-actuary of Prudential, New- 
ark, was elected president succeeding 
Henry F. Rood, vice president-actuary of 
Lincoln National. 


Utah Home Office Undrs. Ass'n: A! Mc- 
Keever, chief underwriter of New Hemi- 
sphere Life, is president of this newly- 
formed professional society. Other officers 
are: Vice president, Arnold Foote (Pacific 
Western); secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Wynn 
Raleigh (Sentinel Security); and publicity 
chairman, Thomas Pace (American Serv- 
ice Bureau). 
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obituaries 


Hendershot: Lewis B. Hendershot, former 
assistant secretary and director of sales 
promotion of the Berkshire Life Insur- 
ance Company, died suddenly September 
28th at the age of 68. Mr. Hendershot 
entered the life insurance business as an 
agent in Buffalo for the Provident Life 
and Trust, following his return from 
service with the U. S. Infantry in Europe 
during World War I. In 1923 he joined 
Connecticut General as educational direc- 
tor and six years later became associated 
with the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 

Mr. Hendershot joined the Berkshire 
Life in 1931 as home office field super- 
visor and was promoted to manager of 
agencies two years later. He was named 
assistant director of agencies in 1943 and 
director of sales promotion and _ field 
service in 1945, with responsibility for all 
advertising, promotional and training ac- 
tivities. He was elected assistant secretary 
and director of sales promotion in 1951 
and retired with that title in 1955. Mr. 
Hendershot is one of the originators and 
a charter member of the Life Advertisers’ 
Association and was elected president of 
that body in 1944. He was the author of 
“Life Insurance Agency Organization” 
which is still used as a basic text on the 
subject by the Life Office Management 
Association. 


Murray: Owen M. Murray, member of the 
board of directors of Occidental Life In- 
surance Company of California, died at 
his home in Dallas, Texas, on October 
19th. Mr. Murray was chairman of the 
board of directors of Paramount Fire In- 
surance Company, and was on the board 
of Pacific National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany at the time of his death. He was a 
founder of Murray Investment eng peri 
of Dallas and was a past president of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America. 


Heise: T. Alex Heise, national director 
of Woodmen of the World Life Insurance 
Society, died October Ist at the age of 
76 following a lengthy illness. Mr. Heise 
became a Woodman in 1913, joining Live 
Oak Camp 2, Columbia. He served sev- 
eral terms as consul commander and also 
as representative to the national conven- 
tions. He then served in the various 
states of the South Carolina Head Camp, 
including head consul in 1939. He was 
named to the board as national sentry in 
1940, later advanced to national escort 
and auditor. 

Mr. Heise served an unprecedented rec- 
ord of 32 years, beginning in 1920, as 
sheriff of Richland County, $. C. He was 
chief deputy sheriff for eight years prior to 
1920. He was a charter member of the 
Columbia Lions Club, a 32nd Degree 
Mason, a past grand secretary of the Grand 
Lodge of Masons of South Carolina, a 
Knight Templar, Shriner, and member of 
Omicron Delta Kappa, national honorary 
leadership fraternity. 


Littlefield: Manley F. Littlefield, Jr., senior 
staff underwriter for the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, died sud- 
denly October 5th at the age of 48. A 
graduate of Bowdoin College and New 
York University Law School, Mr. Littlefield 
had been with Mutual of New York since 
1931. He was a member of the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association for 
many years. 


Cronin: Dr. Sarah Elizabeth Cronin, long 
time chief of the policy change division 
of The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S., died October 2 at the age 
of 81. Dr. Cronin became associated with 
the Equitable in 1918 and retired sixteen 
years ago. She recently made Daytona 
Beach her home after living for many 
years in Forest Hills, New York. 

In 1906 Dr. Cronin was one of the first 

women to receive a doctorate degree in 
mathematics from Columbia University. 
She was an associate of the Actuarial 
Society of America which later merged 
with the Institute of Actuaries to form 
the present Society of Actuaries. At one 
time she was a professor of mathematics 
at Iowa State University. 
Wright: Boucher R. Wright, branch man- 
ager in Newark, New Jersey for the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, died 
suddenly September 3lst. Mr. Wright 
joined the Sun Life in 1933 in Indianap- 
olis, and two years later was promoted 
to assistant branch manager. In 1939 he 
was appointed branch manager in Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, where he was elected 
president of the Charleston Life Managers’ 
and General Agents’ Association. He was 
transferred to Newark in 1940. 

Mr. Wright was a three-time winner of 
Sun Life’s President’s Trophy, awarded 
annually for outstanding achievements in 
branch managership among the Sun Life 
branches in the United States. He was 
chairman of the Sun. Life’s United States 
Managers’ Consultation Committee. 


de Lavallee: Monsieur Ghislain de Laval- 
lee, director General-adjoint of the Socie- 
tete Internationale De Reassurances, Paris, 
France, died October 23rd in Mexico at 
the age of 59. 


Public Relations—from page 38 
another group to which special home 
office service should be rendered. 
“Orphan” policyholders obviously 
need more frequent communications 
from the home office if they are not 
to lose touch entirely with the com- 
pany. 
10. Watch Points of Possible Abuse 

In all business operations, there 
are certain activities that are espe- 
cially subject to possible abuse, or 
the development of situations that can 
unwittingly lead to criticism or em- 
barrassment. Typical of such areas 
of operations are the purchasing of 
supplies and equipment, the award- 
ing of advertising contracts, the hir- 
ing of consultants, the retention of 
outside attorneys, and the placing 
of commission business on securities 
with brokerage houses. A periodic 
look into the reasons for all such 
relations with outside individuals 
and organizations is a wise precau- 
tion. It helps to avoid situations in 
which favoritism or a possible con- 
flict of interests might lead to public 
criticism. 

Service to our policyholders and 


their beneficiaries is the primary © 
reason for the existence of the life | 
insurance business. We are es- 
sentially service organizations. Our 
110 million policyholders represent 7 
our greatest strength if we serve © 
them well, but our greatest weak- 
ness and danger if we serve them 
poorly. Satisfaction of our policy- 
holders is the greatest bulwark we 
have against any unjust criticism 
of our business, or against any in- 
trusion of socialized insurance 
plans. The future of the whole life 
insurance business will be largely 
determined by the quality of the 
service that it renders the insuring 
public, and by its success in main- 
taining the good will of more than 
100 million policyholders. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 


THE AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
voted during October to support and 
seek legislation based on the net in- 
vestment income approach, the prin- 
ciple which has been used in the past 
with regard to federal income taxa- 
tion of life insurance companies. It 
was also agreed that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Federal Income Taxation 
of Life Insurance will continue to 
function in line with the four-point 
statement which accompanied the 
report of the committee chairman, 
Deane C. Davis, president of the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, which he 
presented to the American Life Con- 
vention at the meeting. On the same 
date the Temporary Committee on 
the Taxation of Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Companies appealed to the in- 
dustry to support a bill now before 
Congress which it regards as a 
“workable solution” to the long- 
standing problem of “serious in- 
equities” in the federal taxation of 
life insurance income and “would 
end the perennial uncertainty about 
taxes that has been a bugaboo for our 
business in the past.” 


STATE REGULATION 


REQUESTS FOR DETAILED information 
regarding the operations of state 
regulation have been sent to the com- 
missioners by the Senate Judiciary 
Anti-trust subcommittee. Included 
are questions relating to the quali- 
fications of the commissioner and 
his staff. 
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ADDRESSING MACHINE 


Better prints from paper address slips, 
higher addressing speeds, and simpler 
operation are features claimed for the 
latest model from Master Addresser Co. 
The new machine has an automatic drive 
on the moistening roll which moistens and 
moves the envelope into printing position 
automatically with each pull of the handle. 
A new precision address card feed also 
contributes to higher speeds and trouble 
free operation. Approximately one hun- 
dred 3” x 5” address cards are placed 
in the machine at a time. As prints are 
made, the cards restack in the original 
order for immediate reinsertion in the 
file. Addressing is done by the spirit trans- 
fer process from paper masters prepared 
in the typewriter. 
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office efficiency 


ROTARY TAPE FILE 


A desk top rotary file from Dresser Prod- 
ucts Inc., consists of a series of ball bear- 
ing mounted rotating trays holding oilproof 
envelopes for frequently used master tapes. 
Tabs are available for indexing in various 
manners, allowing for the convenient 
storage and ready accessibility of from 
one to six thousand tapes. Positioned on 
a desk top to the right or left of the 
operator, any tape can be quickly located, 
pulled and refiled by simply rotating the 
tray to the desired tape. 


An executive-suite storage and card file 
cabinet from Cole Steel Equipment Co., 
Inc., boasts soft, gently rounded contours, 
golden hardware, and recessed base. 
Measuring 3042” wide by 17” deep, it has 
two box drawers suitable for 3 x 5 or 
4x6 cards. Sliding tambour doors roll out 
of sight to reveal adjustable shelves which 
provide storage area. All compartments 
are protected by a safety lock with key. 
The cabinet is desk-high and can be used 
as a base for duplicating or photocopying 
machines. Available in green, grey or 
sand. 


TELEPHONE CABINET 


Designed by the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company, in collaboration with Office 
Suites, Inc., this executive panel and tele- 
phone cabinet removes the telephone from 
the desk yet keeps it within easy reach. 
The cabinet is made of genuine walnut 
which matches surrounding cabinets and is 
said to be mar- and stain-proof. The steel 
panel contains the receiver, the dial at 15- 
degree pitch, pickup keys and control 
keys for loud-speaking equipment. The 
cabinet measures 45 x 15 x 29 and serves 
also as work-organizer unit with three 
drawers for current papers, work material 
and phone books. Available also are ex- 
tension cabinet unit for push-botton ele- 
ments governing drapes, lighting, AM-FM 
tuner, TV, bar, etc. 


RADIO.INTERCOM _ 


A low cost, combination background 
music and office intercom system has been 
introduced by Continental Manufacturing, 
Inc., which has been engineered so. that 
any one can set the simple, three-wire unit 
in operation. Each system consists of a 
master station with the desired number 
of remote stations. The master station’ in- 
cludes either an AM or an AM-FM radio 
and provisions for attaching a record 
changer. All of the intercom functions can 
be accomplished at the same time as music 
is being played through the system. .Front 
panels consist of sand-tone vinyl plastic 
with contrasting copper-plated grill. The 
cabinets are made of solid %” “wood and 
finished in walnut or limed oak. Remote 
stations are designed so that they can 
either be placed on a desk or mounted on 
the wall. A wall-mounting plate is sup- 
plied. Remote stations each have a volume 
control combined with a privacy position 
and a call switch. Master stations are 
supplied with a six foot cable and attached 
junction box for simple connection of re 
mote wires at the baseboard. All com 
ponents are U.L. approved. 
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Open door, service counter increase Records Division accessibility, lighting, fresh colors, its attractiveness. 


EDP Record Keeping 


CONNOR E. JETTON 
Assistant Secretary, Manager 
General Services Department 

Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


T GOES WITHOUT SAYING that a 
company which installs a large- 
scale electronic computer will feel 


the administrative repercussions 
throughout the organization. Pacific 
Mutual Life has successfully put a 
Remington Rand Univac system to 
work and we have now reached the 
stage where we can pin-point some 
of its effects where record-keeping 
is concerned. 


Visual Records 


In the early phases of our plan- 
ning for an electronic system, it was 
our desire to eliminate maintaining 
visual records other than our file of 
original documents, the application 
file. With the Univac system speed- 
ing the calculating and repetitive 
clerical functions, and _ thereby 
streamlining work flow, the need for 
reference to the original data in our 
“app” files would increase at a rapid 
pace. 

It was essential that we keep the 
other administrative functions:on a 
par with the electronic operation, for 
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it would be impossible to enjoy the 
benefits of high-speed data process- 
ing if the rest of the organization 
functioned at a horse-and-buggy 
rate. 

For more than fifty years, the ac- 
tive application files had been located 
in a series of vaults in the basement. 
It might be interesting to note that 
during all of that time these records 
were housed in open-shelf files, 
which today are considered some- 
thing of an innovation. Pacific Mu- 
tual constructed its own homemade, 
wooden shelf files about 1907, and 
put them to excellent use throughout 
the years. 

On the basis of a half-century’s 
experience, we were convinced that 
this is the most efficient manner of 
maintenance for a rapid reference 
file, a method which also conserves 
floor space. It was decided that these 
files would be moved up to the third 
floor, right in the middle of record- 
keeping activity, At the time the 
move was made, our filing division 
was re-named the central records di- 
vision. The decision was made that 
the wood shelving used in our base- 
ment vaults was not practical to 
move. 

With the present popularity of this 
method of filing, there are a number 
of sources which could supply the 


equipment more economically than 
we could have had it made for our- 
selves. Following company policy, 
we invited proposals and conducted 
a series of tests based on our own 
long-time use of similar equipment. 
As a result, the new central records 
division has been set up with Rem- 
ington Rand divider-type shelving. 
Our application files are made up of 
the cardboard backer, the applica- 
tion, a medical or non-medical, etc. 
Then from time to time there are 
(Continued on the next page) 


The most efficient maintenance 





booklets 


P327—Programming System 


This one hundred and fifteen page manual 
describes a new programming aid developed 
for the Univac data automation system. 
Using an English language description of 
application requirements as its instruction 
code, it is especially designed for use by 
those who know and can best define their 
data processing needs. With this new sys- 
tem, the computer is directed to accept 
transcriptions of application requirements in 
the businessman's vocabulary and _ trans- 
late these descriptions into detailed coded 
instructions. Systems and procedures analysts, 
accountants and operating management can 
use the system with little training; familiarity 
with detailed computer coding is not neces- 
sary. A knowledge of the desired system 
and the ability to describe it are the only 
prerequisites. Such benefits as faster and 
more accurate programming, easier pro- 
gramming anaylsis, greater use of pilot 
systems to check the basic logic of system 
design and flexibility are to be derived from 
the new system. 


P328—Premium Ideas 


Thirty-three ways of using specialty print- 
ing effectively in premium promotion are 
featured in this forty-four page pocket-size 
booklet. Ideas on promotions ranging from 
low-cost give-aways through self-liquidators, 
package enclosures to sales-incentive pro- 
grams are included as well as such special 
classes of premium use as direct-selling, 
installment sales, fund-raising and traffic- 
building plans for downtown ea ll areas. 
Some suggestions described are: childrens’ 
books, incentive stamps, contests, traffic 
builders, door openers, greeting cards. 


P329—Improve Office Efficiency 


With most business firms currently seeking 
methods to reduce office and administrative 
costs and with the pressure on profits as a 
result of uncertain volume and increased 
overhead, it is of utmost importance that 
management take a good look at the many 
items that go into the office costs incurred 
in the operation of a business. An analysis 
of the various areas of office operation and 
suggestions for making improvements are 
outlined in this booklet which considers the 
various office expenses the operation of a 
business entails and points out proper plan- 
ning procedures which will effect improve- 
ments. 
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Orderly arrangement with ample expansion $ space marks this well planned installation which 
makes use of Remington Rand divider-type shelving. 


Record Keeping—Continued 


added any other necessary papers 
or important correspondence, so that 
the numbers of papers in most of the 
files will increase. 

Each app file is housed in a filing 
jacket, numbered to correspond to 
the policy of insurance. The filing 
jacket also serves as the charge-out ; 
data is entered on the face of the 
jacket. The jacket is placed in a 
pending tub file; follow-up is a sim- 
ple matter as charge-out control is 
centered in this file. 

To place a tighter control on our 
app files, central records division 
sends a list once a month to all de- 
partment managers of applications 
which have been out of file for one 
month or more. The managers are 
responsible for ascertaining the rea- 
son for delay in their department. 
If activity cannot be concluded 
promptly, the app is returned to 
central records and recalled when 
necessary. 

Our new shelving has helped pro- 
mote a degree of efficiency which 
makes this entire operation 15 to 
20% faster than when the division 
was located in the basement. 

To provide quick communication, 
we use a TelAutograph system con- 
necting central records with the 
other departments. A person desir- 
ing an app file writes the number 
and requesting department on the 
transmitter near him; the same in- 
formation is automatically written 
in central records division. The file 


is pulled and the TélAutograph slip 
serves as the delivery ticket. 

We also use a color-coding method 
on our jackets originated by our 
company, based on our long years 
of experience with open-shelf filing. 
The colored tape is used to spot the 
last three digits of a number, as it is 
believed that most of the errors in 
filing are made in connection with 
the last three digits. For the purpose 
of this colored tape system we pay 
no attention to digits representing 
the thousands or millions. By the 
use of five colors of tape and having 
our file jackets printed on the edge 
to indicate the position of color, we 
find that this system prevents mis- 
files and makes the file easy and 
quick to locate on the shelves. 


Because of improved accessibility with this 
type of shelving, an increase of 20 percent 
in speed becomes possible. 
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OFFSET AND SMALL PRESS 
ON UPSWING 


EcONOMY-MINDED BUSINESSMEN are 
placing more and more emphasis on 
small offset duplicators and presses 
for a growing variety of reproduc- 
tion operations than ever before, ac- 
cording to a recent survey of the 
Offset Duplicator Review, the pub- 
lication covering this field. Based on 
replies from 1176 companies, the 
survey reveals that reproduction 
departments of private companies, 
lettershops and commercial lithog- 
raphers and printers are equipping 
their shops with more versatile 
equipment to meet the demands for 
more varied and smaller printing 
jobs. In fact, the survey shows, 
more than 25% of the private com- 
panies with eleven to twenty work- 
ing in their reproduction department 
actually undertake color process 
work—a condition beyond their abil- 
ity not too long ago. 

As for the lettershop, this highly 
specialized type of business is plac- 
ing greater value on the service 
factor. Such shops are becoming 
more mechanized in finishing opera- 
tions (folding, stapling, mailing, 
etc.) to provide the customer with 
a highly desirable service factor 
along with quality reproduction. The 
commercial lithographer and printer, 
too, are incorporating more small 
presses in their shops to provide 
more versatility of operation and 
greater economy to the customer. 


IBM AT LUTC 


THE INSTALLATION oF IBM data 
processing machinery at Life Under- 
writer Training Council headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C. has been 
completed and the equipment is now 
in full operation. The first compo- 
nents of the installation arrived last 
June and operation began at that 
time on a limited basis. The com- 
plete installation now consists of a 
403 accounting machine; two key 
punch machines; a verifying ma- 
chine ; an interpreter ; a card sorter 
and a collating machine. Specifically 
tailored to streamline LUTC opera- 
tion, the new equipment will provide 
the means to process all phases of 
procedure at greater speed and effi- 
ciency. The result will be greater 
range of service for the Council. 
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QUALITY THAT STANDS OUT 
At A Cost You Hardly Notice 
WESTON Cotton Fiber BOND 


A distinctive letterhead is an asset in any business. 
In WEsTON Bonp, you get conspicuous quality at a price 
that adds little or nothing to your correspondence costs. 

Made better with cotton fiber, WEsTON Bonp has extra 
character and impressiveness, beauty of finish, sparkling 
brightness and rugged durability. Your printer has it in 
white, colors, white opaque, litho finish and envelopes 
to match. Ask him to use it on your next letterhead ... 
or write for a sample book and make your own com- 
parison. Address dept. BE. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTON BOND 


Cotton Fiber Quality Letterhead and Policy Paper 
COTTON FIBER BONDS « LEDGERS * MACHINE POSTING LEDGERS + INDEX BRISTOLS 
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SEPT. 2, 1958... MILESTONE IN COMPUTER HISTORY 


A few months ago, the first in a line of fully transistorized IBM data processing sys- 
tems was introduced. Orders from outstanding leaders in manufacturing, banking, 
utilities, and transportation signal enthusiastic recognition of the special abilities of 
the IBM 7070 to handle medium volume data processing problems. The big reason: 
IBM 7070 offers more performance per dollar than any other system in its class. How? 
Through unique efficiency and economy engineered into the IBM 7070 with advanced 
features like these: 


Transistor Design . . . simplifies installation, cuts installation costs, saves space, mini- 
mizes cooling power and maintenance. ‘Building Block” Units . . . modular concept 
means that IBM 7070 can grow as you grow. Maximum Processing Economy .. . |BM 
7070 “reads,” “writes,” computes simultaneously, provides ‘‘automatic priority pro- 
cessing,’”’ furnishes immediate access to data. Pretested Programming. . . a library 
of advanced programs at no extra cost. Exclusive Operating Features . . . for the first 
time in a solid-state system, the IBM 7070 combines higher storage capacity and fast- 
er computing speed with high-speed input-output. Unrivaled Service... from educa- 
tion of your personnel to top-notch service engineering, from program planning to 
testing—IBM men and methods help put data processing to work for you sooner. 


For further details on the new IBM 7070, call your local IBM representative or write to: 
International Business Machines Corporation, 590 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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Xerography is the world’s most versatile copying process. Now automatic 
xerography makes it the fastest—bringing the benefits of automation from the 
plant to the office. 

Wherever thousands of original documents—or even one—must be copied 
quickly and economically, look to automatic xerography for the happy solution. 

From a formidable stack of letters, reports, forms, drawings, etc.—or from 
roll microfilm—XeroX® Copyflo® continuous printers turn out high quality, dry, 
positive prints up to 11” or 24” wide (depending on model) , ready for immediate 
use. Prints precisely like the original emerge on ordinary paper, translucent vel- 
lum, or offset paper masters at the rate of 20 feet a minute, an 842” x 11” print 
in less than three seconds. Write for complete information. HALom Xerox INc., 
58-113X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices in principal U. S. 
and Canadian cities. 
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HIDDEN 
PRINTING 
COSTS 


WARREN K. SLAUGHTER 
Assistant Purchasing Agent for 
Printing and Stationery 
State Farm Insurance Companies 


NSURANCE COMPANIES have one 
| industry’s heaviest volume of 
paperwork, Procurement of printed 
matter, therefore, involves a sizeable 
expenditure. Because of the large 
expense involved, it is extremely 
important at all times to be on the 
alert for hidden costs that may be 
forcing printing budgets out of line. 


Five Factors 


Our own experience in procuring 
printing has taught us that such 
costs can be better controlled if a 
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Here clerk checks shipping tickets for a group of jobs which will be drop-shipped in 
bulk. Practice helps to cut “hidden” printing costs. 


number of important factors are al- 
ways kept in mind: We believe these 
same factors can be of use to other 
insurance companies. They are: 

1. Judicious selection of paper stock. 
2. Re-examination of color printing 
to effect economies. 

3. Elimination of unnecessary type 
faces. 

4. Examination of shipping proce- 
dures. 

5. Taking advantage of combined 
run possibilities. 

In order to achieve the maximum 
potential of such factors, however, 
close liaison and co-operation with 
the printing supplier is always nec- 
essary. In our own case, the savings 
we effected were implemented and 
expanded as a result of teamwork 
with Cullum & Ghertner Company, 
a national printer, with plants in 
Nashville, Tennessee, and Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The two years of our association 
with this printer have brought us 
savings of up to 25% on costs of 
some individual printing jobs. Just 
what such savings can mean to in- 
surance companies can be gathered 
from a brief glance at our operations 
and physical set-up. The three State 
Farm Insurance Companies write 






insurance on automobiles, dwellings 
and life. State Farm Mutual, the 
parent firm, has more than five mil- 
lion automobile policies currently in 
force. New applications are being 
written at the rate of about four 
thousand per day. Home offices are 
in Bloomington, Illinois. There are 
fifteen regional offices—fourteen 
throughout the United States and 
one in Canada. 


Purchasing Program 


In 1956 we instituted a consoli- 
dated purchasing program. Under 
this plan, we order printing needs of 
high volume forms only once a year, 
with deliveries of portions of the 
order on a periodic basis. For ex- 
ample, if we ordered the printing of 
four million continuous forms, we 
would get delivery of, say, one mil- 
lion every three months. 

We chose Cullom & Ghertner to 
handle part of our needs under the 
new program, not only because we 
had ascertained that the company 
had the necessary equipment and 
know-how to become a major sup- 
plier, but also because it had shown 
an understanding of our needs and 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Globe-Wernicke Techniplan Partitions magically create efficient, attractive private and semi-private 
offices, a proven technique for increasing employee work output. Techniplan Partitions are space-engineered, modular metal 
units. They can be installed overnight with ordinary tools. No alteration of your lighting, air conditioning or other existing 
facilities is necessary. Free-standing Techniplan Partitions can just as easily and quickly be re-arranged to suit changing require- 
ments. They are never obsolete. There is no simpler, faster or more economical way to increase your office productivity than 
installing Globe-Wernicke Techniplan Partitions. Their tremendous acceptance is endorsed by the thousands of installations in 
every type of business. Why not call the G/W dealer* in your city today? He will be happy to demonstrate the many outstand- 


ing features, a few of which are illustrated below, of Techniplan Partitions — or write for complete information to Dept. N-12. 


Giobe-Wernicke 


moakes business 


a pleasure 


Me 


GrOSQE-WERNMICKE 








THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. + CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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GUY FERGASON 


Motivation & Scientific Management 


CIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT has 

brought about a great improve- 
ment in productivity in the offices 
and in the plants, due in a large meas- 
ure to the greater acceptance of 
the principle that management prob- 
lems are solved by the proper analy- 
sis of facts. Experience is not the 
accumulation of knowledge which 
gives us a “sixth sense” of psychic 
power whereby we choose by instinct 
or by past association. Scientific 
management is management by 
analysis. 


The Correct Answer 


If, for example, premium notices 
are delayed in processing, scientific 
management dictates that we survey 
the method of handling of notices, 
the flow of work, the steps in the 
process, the causes of delays, the 
competence of the employees, the 
use of machines, and the volume of 
work. This will take longer than 
the second guessing of the cause, but 
when the answer is found, it will be 
the correct answer. It will recognize 
all factors. 

It is a trifle difficult for the old 
timers in a business, who have de- 
veloped the business by hard work, 
and who made all the decisions with- 
out benefit of “reports” to buy our 
modern flare for fact finding, and 
our penchant for searching for the 
causes rather than for the effects. 
It is a little like the father who 
chided his son because he hadn’t 
made more progress in his work 
since leaving college. ““Why when 
| was your age, I already owned part 
of the business” ranted the old man. 
“Yes, I know, father, but in those 
days they didn’t have cash registers.” 
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What our more’ experienced 
friends forget is that business is 
more complex today than at any 
time in the history of business enter- 
prise. More reports are required 
for government agencies than at any 
other period. This, plus the in- 
creased demands of management, 
have had their effect on the number 
of clerical workers. In 1900, there 
was one clerical worker for each 
thirty workers in manufacturing— 
in 1957 the ratio had increased to 
about one to one. In insurance and 


‘banking, the clerical staff represents 


52% of the labor force. Over. sixty- 
two million file drawers are added 
each year (gross) in the office— 
what the net increase is we do not 
know. These are statistics, which, 
right or wrong, are intended to em- 
phasize one point only—that the 
office is a major factor in today’s 
business picture, and being a prime 
factor, it does not lend itself to 
management by guess, by prejudiced 
opinion, by tradition, nor by the 
philosophies of yesteryear. 


What is Scientific Management 


Scientific management, in our 
opinion, is the application of good 
judgment and common sense in the 
search for a practical solution to the 
problems of management. It is not 
new, although the principles by 
which it is applied have been 
modernized during the past decade 
or two. A more comprehensive 
and probably more formal definition 
can be found in Harry Wylie’s book, 
“Office Organization and Manage- 
ment” (Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1953 
Revised Edition, pages 6 and 57). 
Mr. Wylie points out that manage- 


ment seeks control of the forces of 
the organization by becoming more 
fully informed about those forces. 
One cannot control that which one 
does not know or about which in- 
formation is lacking. Mr. Wylie’s 
definition is—“the manipulation and 
control of men, methods, machines 
and materials (i.e. their use in such 
proportions as to produce good re- 
sults) to achieve the best possible 
results, of the highest possible 
quality, with the expenditure of the 
least possible effort and expense, in 
the shortest practical time, and in a 
manner acceptable to top-manage- 
ment.” 


Does It Meet the Requirements 


Forget, for a moment, that this is 
a definition and think of it as an ex- 
planation—does it meet the require- 
ments of management? Here are 
the highlights of the explanation as 
Mr. Wylie brings out in his book 
(ibid, page 6). : 
. “Manipulation and control. 
2. Best possible results. 
3. Highest possible quality. 
4. Least possible effort and expense. 
5 
6 


_ 


. Shortest practicable time. 
. Acceptable to top management.” 
The entire premise of scientific 
management is the use of such moti- 
vations as will insure the success of 
management’s efforts. Management 
controls through information rather 
than command. Policies are guides 
which when made known to the em- 
ployees provide them with informa- 
tion by which their actions can be 
judged. Only a pure optimist would 
rely on policy as the sole means of 
direction. There must be additional 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Motivation—Continued 


motivations which make the policies 
effective in application. 
Example—Policy on office hours: 
The policy was intended to enforce 
office hours from 9:00 A.M. to 
12:15 P.M., and 1:00 P.M. to 5:15 
P.M., Monday through Friday, 7% 
hours per day and 37% hours per 
week. Tardiness and absenteeism 
became prevalent. Management had 
the choice of using punitive meas- 
ures for failures to follow the policy 
on office hours or to use incentive 
measures by giving an award to 
those that did. Sugar is always a 
better fly catcher than vinegar (old 
cliche). It can be argued that em- 
ployees are supposed to be on time 
and are supposed to be on the job 
except through illness, vacation and 
permissible holidays. Employees are 
supposed to do many things—the 
problem is to motivate them into 
cooperation. 

This company decided to allow 
one additional day of vacation for 
each perfect month of attendance and 
punctuality in attendance hours, or 
the employee could take the day off, 
with management’s approval, dur- 
ing the next month. The incentive 
worked and the cost of the allowable 
days off was considerably less than 
the cost of absenteeism which per- 
tained before the incentive was ap- 
plied. The incentive was definite— 


standard per job. We belong to the 
school which favors “group measure- 
ment.” Rather than try to accurately 
measure each employee’s efficiency, 
it is more practical to measure the 
efficiency of the total office force in 
terms of a single routine or unit. 
For example, premium income could 
be used as a criterion of office 
activity; as premium income in- 
creases, it must be assumed that 
office activity increases ; however, it 
becomes necessary to relate the pre- 
mium income to man-hours in order 
to establish an “index” of efficiency. 
If a company has $124,800/yr. 
premium income, and four office em- 
ployees whose total man-hours per 
year are 8,320 (52 weeks x 40 
hours/week x 4 employees = 8,320), 
the index of efficiency would be $15 
of premium income per man-hour. 
This is an example of the use of the 
index for measuring group efficiency 
and not an example of the size of an 
office in respect to premium income. 
Efficiency results from the proper 
use of time by means of improved 
methods, and by the fullest possible 
use of the time spent on the premises 
in application to the duties. Most 
offices can become more efficient by 
recognizing these two factors. 


Premium 
Income 


$ 10,000 


Man-Hours 
693.3+ 


Index 
$14.41 


upon the improvement in the index 
of efficiency as measured from the 
base. 

Individual efficiency would still be 
measured by management based on 
the day-to-day contacts and observa- 
tions of management as expressed 
in the periodic merit rating report. 
Salary adjustments would be based 
on the merit rating report and 
financial bonus payments would be 
based on the efficiency index. 


Highest Possible Quality 


Quality of production deals with 
the number of errors made in han- 
dling clerical detail. If quantity 
alone is stressed and the incentives 
are directed toward increasing the 
volume of office production, manage- 
ment must be prepared to accept 
the increased possibility of error. 
No office ever attains perfection, 
and if it should, the cost of perfec- 
tion would be high because either all 
work would have to be verified and 
checked at almost every step, or, the 
quantity would have to be reduced 
(per employee) to an intolerable 
level. 

There is no one sure and easy way 
to increase quality except by (1) hir- 
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Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


5% 
3% 
7% 
1% 
4% 


it was easily understood—no absence 
was permissible for any reason in 
measuring perfect attendance. Those 
whose records indicated a chronic 
tardiness and absence experience, 
were dealt with separately. At- 
tendance and punctuality were also 
made factors in merit rating which 
furthered the motivation by self- 
interest. 
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Best Possible Results 


This phase deals with the quantity 
factor of production. Of course, one 
very satisfactory solution to the 
office production problem is to make 
productivity a factor in merit rat- 
ing. The employee who produces 
most should have his financial re- 
ward. The problem in figuring in- 
centive pay is to determine “what 
constitutes standard production” 
above which merit applies. Less than 
10% of the companies measure pro- 
duction; hence have established a 
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$124,800 8,320 M-H 
$137,280 8,320 M—-H 


The month-to-month computa- 
tions, although not necessary, do 
provide management with the varia- 
tions in the “total dollars of pre- 
mium-income per man-hour of 
labor.” Because the premium-income 
figure fluctuates during the various 
months, the financial incentive would 
be computed on the annual figure 
and would be paid as a “bonus” 
(financial incentive) the future pay- 
ment of which would be contingent 


$15.00 
$16.50 


Previous Year Total 
Yr. 10% Inc. 


ing competent persons; (2) training 
in good work methods; and (3) 
analyzing errors as they occur with 
the purpose of preventing their re- 
currence by individual attention. 
Errors are the inevitable result 
of either too much haste or incom- 
petence of personnel. All that man- 
agement can do is to insure itself 
that its personnel are competent and 
that the volume of work is properly 
related to the available man-hours. 
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News 


Overloads should be handled by out- 
side assistance from letter shops and 
personnel agencies that provide tem- 


uces tensions and tensions produce 
errors. 

Manual effort is reduced by the 
use of machines, proper facilities 
and by eliminating unnecessary 
lerical operations. “Necessity” 
must be defined by management. 
Although improvements in method 
lo come from the suggestions and 
he initiative of the employees, it is 
nanagement who must define what 
is to be done. If unnecessary record- 


ion but they will not eliminate work 
vithout management’s approval. If 
nanagement is stubborn in its un- 


Bvillingness to cut through detail, and 


f management insists on the con- 
inuation of outmoded operations, ef- 
ort will be wasted and unnecessary 
steps will be made which, in the final 
nalysis, adds to the time; hence to 
he cost of clerical work. 


Labor saving techniques often fail 
o produce the anticipated economies 
vecause they are not given the proper 
hance. A Chicago company adopted 


card-punch system of handling 
laims and losses payable. Because 
lanagement either didn’t trust the 
system or didn’t understand it, a 
ual system was carried out— 
Imost all of the former manual 
ecording was continued plus the 
iachine work of card-punching, as- 
orting, listing or printing. The re- 
sult was that expenses actually 
ncreased and the “system” was 


Time is of the essence in manage- 
1ent. Reports which portray the 
pperating, financial, and personnel 
ondition of a company need to be 
n management’s hands as soon after 
he close of the business period as 
possible, Too often we accept delay 
S the inevitable condition of the 
bffice. “We just can’t get things 
lone anymore,” management com- 
plains. We believe that we have 
permitted our clerical procedures to 
become too complex and too over- 
burdened with detail. We add to the 
bffice load—we request additional 
eports—we put in new forms—but 
how often do we clean house and get 


mid of antiquated items. 


One company in trying to control 
he filing volume stopped purchas- 
: (Continued on page 78) 
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record processing. Your personnel become more efficient and 
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‘futher economy lies in the ability of Diebold Rotary Files 

accommodate your present records . . . including tab cards 
nd tissue copies. No time-wasting, costly transcription neces- 
sary. And records are held upright constantly . . . no belts will . 
weor or fray your records. Another advantage: ‘the =< 
ep of the record can be used for guiding. 


| Diebold olny Files are made in over a hundred different 


types ... you can be sure of getting the right one for your ° 
pplication. And you're offered a wide choice of operating 
controls. Let Diebold show you how to cut costs through increased 
productivity. A newly-published brochure details the Diebold« 
tary File story. Your free copy will be sent on request. 
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Diebold Rotary Files. 
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* Cut typing costs with the 


world's most modern electric! 


UNEQUALLED SPEED! The Royal Electric’s unique feather- 
light touch and instant response make it the fastest typewriter 
of all. Work is done in record time! 


MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! No heavy characters, no faint, 
fuzzy ones. You get the sharpest, most perfectly aligned work 
ever to come out of a typewriter. 


WIDEST TYPE CHOICE! Choose from 74 exclusive, distinctive 
type faces. There’s one to fit your business perfectly. 


EASIEST TO OPERATE! Convenience features like exclusive 
Magic® Margin and Twin-Pak, the instant-changing ribbon 
fingers never touch—save time, cut typing fatigue to a minimum. 


Call your Royal Representative for a demonstration and free 
trial. Your old typewriters are worth plenty in trade. 


* ROYAL ELITE, one of 74 Royal type styles. 





There are more Royal Typewriters in office ust 
than any other make. 


the business-minded ROYA] electric 
Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 


world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 
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The Accountant's Role in Management 


S. ALEXANDER BELL 
Partner in Charge of the Ins. Dept., 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 


HE INSURANCE INDUSTRY is so 
BL snlike all other industries that 
it developed a great many operating 
ways, means and methods substan- 
tially different from those developed 
by general business. Deviations of 
the largest magnitude from general 
business practices are in the account- 
ing and statistical field. 


State Regulation 


The accounting and statistical 
part of the insurance business de- 
veloped under the shadow of state 
regulatory requirements. These re- 
quirements were primarily concerned 
with the solvency of the companies, 
solvency not necessarily being the 
same thing in insurance as it is 
generally understood in other busi- 
nesses, but being solvency as defined 
by the various statutory enactments. 
These legislative acts were aimed at 
insuring payment of claims to pol- 
icyholders and claimants and were 
not particularly concerned with the 
tights of the equity holders. Wher- 
ever a conflict or a diversity of in- 
terest existed, legislation always 
directed the companies to give prece- 
dence to the policyholders’ and 
laimants’ rights. 

Another principle resulting from 
detailed regulation was the require- 
ment to publish detailed financial 
teports in the form prescribed by 
statutory enactment and administra- 
tive regulation thereunder. These 
reports were quite comprehensive 
and became more so with the pas- 
sage of time and development of the 
insurance business and the areas 
subject to regulation. Eventually it 
became a major task for the ac- 
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countants in the insurance compa- 
nies to prepare the state reports of 
various kinds, particularly the an- 
nual statement. Thus all insurance 
accounting principles, practices, pro- 
cedures, and concepts were developed 
by the insurance accountants both 
from the company side, as well as 
from the state regulation side, with 
the primary purpose of properly pre- 
paring the annual statements and 
other state required reports without 
particular regard as to whether or not 
these reports were in accord with 
the principles and practices generally 
accepted in all other businesses and 
whether or not such reports are 
necessary for management purposes. 

So much for the financial part of 
accounting principles, procedures 
and reports. Because pricing in con- 
cert is not illegal for insurance com- 
panies, their cost accounting prob- 
lems have generally been taken over 
by the various rating or pricing 
bureaus organized by the companies 
for this purpose. The nature of the 
insurance business as well as the 
exemption from anti-trust statutes 
encouraged their organization, be- 
cause pricing in insurance is quite 
different from pricing in any other 
business. The cost of the insurance 
protection sold is not an individual 
but is an average cost and, there- 
fore, it is impossible to price indi- 
vidual policies. Average policies 
must be priced, and for that purpose 
a great volume of cost accounting or 
experience data must be accumu- 
lated before averages can be deter- 
mined and sound rates or prices 
calculated. 

Companies which were members 
of the various rating bureaus obli- 
gated themselves to contribute their 
cost accounting or experience data 
which the bureaus processed and 
from which they calculated the vari- 


ous rates which the companies then 
used in pricing their own insurance 
policies. This prevailed in most 
lines of insurance other than life 
and health and accident until 1943. 
Very few companies maintained 
statistical records other than those 
which were required of them by the 
various rating bureaus of which they 
were members or subscribers. Com- 
panies which were neither members 
nor subscribers of such bureaus bene- 
fited by these rates which they either 
adopted in total or which they used 
as a basis for pricing their own poli- 
cies by means of deviations from 
such rates because of anticipated 
savings. For management purposes, 
the majority of the companies main- 
tained only rudimentary records of 
agency experience and even these 
were not maintained either by all 
companies or in a manner suitable 
for sound analysis. 


Statistical Records 


In 1943 the Supreme Court de- 
clared insurance to be commerce 
and, therefore, subject to the provi- 
sions of the anti-trust statutes of the 
United States. Congress then passed 
the McCarran Act, known as Pub- 
lic Law 15 which permitted insur- 
ance companies to act in concert in 
pricing their policies if done under 
state supervision. As a result, addi- 
tional rate legislation was passed in 
all of the states of the United States 
and all companies since have been 
required to compile statistical or 
experience data necessary for rate 
making or rate administration and 
to furnish these statistics either to 
the rating or statistical bureaus of 
which they are members or sub- 
scribers or directly to the various 
insurance departments. As a result, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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a great many companies, if not the 
majority in number, for the first 
time established statistical records, 
employed personnel, developed pro- 
cedures, etc., for compiling such 
records. These statistical records 
must be in accordance with the vari- 
ous statistical plans promulgated by 
the various rating agencies and ap- 
proved by the various states. 


Reduction in Profit 


Since rate making became a pub- 
lic matter supervised by the various 
states, competition on the one hand 
and pressure by the states on the 
other resulted in a gradual reduction 
in the gross profit margin in the 
premium rates. Much closer atten- 
tion has, therefore, to be paid today 
to cost accounting or experience 
data than was the case only a decade 
ago. Under pressure of ever nar- 
rowing margins, management ob- 
viously has to watch its cost ac- 
counting or statistical data much 
more closely than was necessary 
heretofore. Unfortunaiely, not hav- 
ing been trained or conditioned in 
the past, companies only slowly are 
finding out how to use these tools 
of management and some of them 
do not even know as yet that these 
tools are available. Not all insur- 
ance accountants themselves are 
fully aware of either the importance 
or availability of such data as a 
management tool. Slowly but surely 
the knowledge, the experience, and 
the ability to handle these tools of 
management are growing, but it will 
take a good many more years before 
the industry as a whole can say that 
it has developed its accounting and 
statistical management tools to a 
state fully adequate for the intelli- 
gent management of its business, and 
that most companies are capable 
and are using them properly. 


The Annual Statement 


Let us briefly summarize the 


accounting and the statistical prin- 
ciples in effect and the data availa- 
ble for use. From the financial ac- 
counting standpoint, there is the 
annual statement, with all of its 
schedules and comprehensive ex- 
hibits. It is amazing to find how 
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many companies and how many ac- 
countants in such companies still do 
not understand that while the an- 
nual statement is an_ excellent 
document which fully reflects what 
the public should know about the 
affairs of the company for the 
public’s protection, it is not a satis- 
factory document for the manage- 
ment of the affairs of a company 
from either the owner’s or the man- 
agement’s viewpoint. This includes 
mutual companies, because the 
policyholders in a mutual insurance 
company stand in both shoes, of the 
public and of the owners. 

For management purposes, it is 
essential that management know 
whether or not it is earning profits 
and where such profits are earned, 
or whether it is sustaining losses and 
where such losses are sustained. The 
annual statement does not answer 
all of these questions, though it is 
approaching a state where it may 
answer a few. It has to be rein- 
terpreted, restated, and reorganized 
in accordance with accounting prin- 
ciples generally accepted for the pur- 
pose of management of business en- 
terprises operated for profit, rather 
than on the basis of statutory prin- 
ciples prescribed for statements in- 
tended to show statutory solvency. 


Accountant's Job 


It is the job of the insurance ac- 
countant, if he is to be worth his 
salt, to be able to do so and to be able 
to present management with con- 
clusive statements showing what the 
actual profits and losses are as dis- 
tinguished from statutory, so that 
management can make proper de- 
cisions. For this purpose, an insur- 
ance accountant must know generally 
accepted accounting principles as 
well as accountants in general in- 
dustry, in addition to insurance ac- 
counting principles, and must be 
able to present the management with 
the consequences of their manage- 
ment decisions in terms of both 
generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples as well as insurance account- 
ing principles. In general business 
the consequences of any manage- 
ment decision are the same. If it is 
good, the profits increase, if it is bad, 
the profits decrease. In the insur- 
ance business, a good management 
decision’ in terms of generally ac- 
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cepted accounting principles may be 
very embarrassing from the insur- 
ance viewpoint when it comes to 
filing the annual statement. 

It is the job of the accountant, 
who really and truly wants to be a 
part of the management to be able 
to calculate and present both pic- 
tures to the management in a fair 
and concise manner. Many a com- 
pany could have saved itself serious 
embarrassment and losses if its ac- 
countants had been able to advise 
the management in this manner be- 
fore they took action which caused 
the embarrassment. 


Experience Records 


So much for general financial de- 
cisions and overall profits and losses, 
Next and even more important 
today are the cost accounting, or 
what insurance companies generally 
call actuarial or statistical experi- 
ence records. In the past, the 
Bureaus handled that; today com- 
panies generally are looking for 
actuaries or statisticians to handle 
these trends. The man who should 
handle them is the accountant. The 
insurance experience, actuarial or 
statistical data, is actually nothing 
but cost accounting data which in all 
other enterprises is the province of 
the accountant or cost accountant. 
Just because the law of averages is 
involved in determining costs does 
not make it something different. It 
is cost accounting data, and cost ac- 
counting principles and procedures 
should govern its organization and 
analysis. Today the insurance in- 
dustry is more competitive than ever 
before. The very survival of the 
companies depends on their ability 
to analyze and keep their fingers on 
the pulse of its costs and particularly 
the trends in costs. 


Origin of Data 


Cost accounting data originates in 
the accounting or in the tabulating 
department which is a part of the 
accounting department and is a Dby- 
product of all accounting activity 
relating to the preparation of the 
various records, tabulations, etc, 
necessary to produce the annual 
statement. It necessarily must be 
so, for if this data should be han- 
dled as two separate and distinct 
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types of records, it would increase 
the cost beyond reason. But be- 
cause it is in the province of the 
actuary and is intended primarily 
for filing with the rating or statisti- 
cal bureaus, it is generally con- 
sidered by the companies a necessary 
evil rather than an objective in it- 
self. It is something that has to be 
gotten out with the least possible 
effort, at the least posible cost, and 
to be filed at the last minute with 
the various agencies requiring this 
data and thereafter promptly for- 
gotten. 


Few, if Any, Know of It 


It is sad but true, that in the 
majority of companies this data, 
which would be most useful for the 
intelligent management of their af- 
fairs, is data which very few people 
in the company are even aware of. 
Generally, outside of the men who 
prepare this data in the tabulating 
department, few, if any, know if its 
existence or even fewer of its con- 
tents. On the other hand, those who 
prepare it very rarely see or know 
of the composite statistics of experi- 
ence received from the various 
agencies to which this data was con- 
tributed, nor do they know of their 
contents. The accountant who wants 
to be a part of the management team 
had better find out about it, study it, 
use it and report to the management 
in the light of this data on the con- 
sequences of their management ac- 
tions. There is a wealth of infor- 
mation in the files of most com- 
panies collecting dust when it should 
be on the top desk of each executive 
properly organized first by the ac- 
countant. 

The statistical data available un- 
der the various statistical plans is 
only with respect to premiums and 
losses. The various breakdowns by 
classes, etc., required are of pre- 
miums written and losses paid. 
While in most well organized com- 
panies fair control is maintained over 
the accuracy, at least in total, of the 
statistical data, a good many com- 
panies have no control whatsoever 
and rely upon the statistical agencies 
to call them on inaccuracies, The 
only thing that is worse than no data 
is incorrect data and it is the ac- 
countant’s job to see to it that any 
kind of data published, transmitted 
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or used by the company be as cor- 
rect as is humanly possible to make 
it within reason. 

So much for the cost accounting 
on a gross profit basis, The next 
item is control of general overhead. 
Prior to the advent of uniform ac- 
counting in 1950, very few com- 
panies had anything but a rudimen- 
tary breakdown of their expenses. 
The majority had none other than 
that required by the annual state- 
ment form. Since the advent of 
uniform accounting those companies 
which pay more than lip service to 
the uniform accounting requirements 
have compiled some records which 
could be useful for a cost accounting 
analysis of their general overhead. 
The majority of them, however, 
compile the data, file it and forget 
it. Here is another field for the ac- 
countant with knowledge and vision 
to get right on the management team 
by studying these records, analyzing 
them in the light of his company’s 
business and making recommenda- 
tions which the management can 
put to profitable use in expense con- 
trol. But uniform accounting is only 
a minimum basis and is nowhere 
near sufficient for control of over- 
head when profit margins are so 
narrow that only through savings in 
overhead can losses be minimized. 
Again it is the accountant’s job to 
apply basic cost accounting methods 
of overhead control and analysis to 
this most important field if he really 
wants to play on a management 
team. 


Actuarial Principles 


A somewhat different problem 
presents itself in the life, health and 
accident field. The cost accounting 
problems in life insurance have been 
capably handled ever since the life 
insurance industry was established 
by the actuaries. In fact, that is 
where this job belongs. Neverthe- 
less an accountant of a life insur- 
ance company who is not generally 
conversant with the principles under- 
lying the actuarial analysis of the 
life insurance business cannot expect 
to be a part of the management 
team. He is merely a bookkeeper. 
While he may not need the technical 
knowledge possessed by the actuary 
he must understand the principles 
if he is to gather and prepare the 


data for the actuary and if he is to 
critically appraise, from the finan- 
cial viewpoint, the results which 
the actuary furnishes the manage- 
ment as a result of his studies. Be- 
yond that point, of course, he is in 
the same position with regard to 
overhead control and analysis as 
the accountant of any other insur- 
ance company except that in the life 
insurance companies he does not 
have even a uniform accounting 
breakdown. 

In the health and accident insur- 
ance business again it is the job of 
the actuary generally to handle the 
cost accounting analysis. Yet in 
connection with those policies which 
do not involve actuarial considera- 
tions the job is purely a cost ac- 
counting matter and is within the 
province of the accountant. The 
bulk of health and accident business 
does not involve life contingencies 
and there is very little difference 
of this business and that of other 
casualty businesses. The statistical 
between a cost accounting analysis 
records are kept by the accountants 
and should be understood by them 
and interpreted by them if the ac- 
countants want to be on the man- 
agement team. 


Formidable Program 


The foregoing might represent a 
rather formidable program for any 
insurance accountant to tackle. Per- 
haps it is. Management of insurance 
companies is a formidable task and 
one must be properly equipped for it 
by training and experience before he 
can expect to acquit himself credita- 
bly on the management team of an 
insurance company. This fact has 
only recently begun to be realized 
and accepted in the insurance busi- 
ness. A generation ago the ac- 
countants’ position in the insurance 
business was that of a necessary evil. 
He was the man in the back room 
who kept the books and prepared the 
statements which were forced upon 
the company by the various insur- 
ance departments. The management 
team consisted mostly of salesmen, 
with here and there an underwriter 
or perhaps an outstanding loss de- 
partment executive. 

Conditions have changed, but un- 
fortunately not the idea of the ac- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Accountants—Continued 


countants being only a necessary 
evil. To a large extent the ac- 
countants are responsible for it for 
they have not fully grasped the op- 
portunities nor worked hard enough 
in preparing themselves to take ad- 
vantage of them. The tremendous 
growth during the last decade of the 
Insurance Accounting and Statistical 
Association is proof that the ac- 
countants are beginning to realize 
and are working towards seizing the 
opportunities. Management is also 
becoming aware of the importance of 
the properly trained accountant and 
more and more companies are begin- 
ning to look to the accountant for 
ideas and assistance in management 
rather than look at them, as in the 
past, as a necessary evil. 
Unfortunately there is a great 
scarcity of training material and of 
schools which offer the insurance 
accountant the necessary training. 
In time this probably will also be- 
come available, but in the meantime 
the insurance accountant should take 
advantage of the vast educational op- 
portunities offered by our colleges 
and other schools to the general and 
cost accountant. This is the best 
basic training for an insurance ac- 
countant to acquire on which he can 
then build his specialized insurance 
training and experience. Generally, 
accounting, cost accounting, and 
basic statistical courses should be a 
prerequisite before an insurance ac- 
countant steps into the insurance 
accounting, statistical and actuarial 
problems. Only those accountants 
who are equipped with such a back- 
ground can and will play a major 
part on the management teams of the 
insurance companies of tomorrow. 


PLOTTING SERVICE 


THE SERVICE BUREAU CORPORATION, 
a subsidiary of IBM has announced 
the availability of a new service for 
business executives. The floods of 
data being produced by modern 
digital computers can now. be con- 
verted automatically into the more 
meaningful format of graphs, curves, 
and mechanical drawings. This new 
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method is made possible by the in- 
stallation of a Dataplotter, a new 
electronic machine which reads in- 
formation from punched cards and 
plots it automatically. 


Digests and Interprets 


The automatic plotter was de- 
signed to ease the task of digesting 
and interpreting pages of data and 
columns of figures being produced 
by computers and related card and 
tape control systems by reducing 
this data into the more easily in- 
terpreted graph format. Line graphs 
are perhaps the most common 
method of presenting information 
upon which management decisions 
are based. In almost every area of 
commerce and industry executives 
utilize graphs to evaluate production 
fluctuations, inventory levels and 
sales totals. 

Executives located in all parts of 
the country will have the oppor- 
tunity to utilize this new machine 
on an hourly basis through the local 
SBC office. In some _ instances, 
executives will have the local branch 
office mail data to the New York 
installation where it will be key- 
punched on the standard IBM cards 
which control the plotting system. 
Others will keypunch cards at their 
own installations and have the cards 
mailed to the computing center. 
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POCKET ADDING MACHINE 


THIs INGENIOUS TOOL from R/B 
Crafters is said to quickly add or 
subtract any number of figures up 
to nine columns across. It is made 
of sturdy metal in two colors and 
makes an attractive desk ornament 
or can be collapsed to fit in a coat 
pocket. 


UNDERSTANDS WORDS 


A BETTER way has been found for 
man to communicate with the elec- 
tronic “brains” which have taken over 
much of his work. The U. S. Air 
Force’s Air Materiel Command, and 
the Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corp. have jointly de- 
veloped a method for using a limited 
vocabulary of English verbs to in- 
struct business type computers. This’ 
means that the average business man 
can soon refer his accounting and 
computational needs to the machines 
in almost his own terms, without 
having to learn or cope with the com- 
plex language of the machine. 

The new method, known as the 
Air Materiel Command Automatic 
Compiler, or AIMACO, will initially 
use thirty English verbs, and has 
flexibility of enlargement to addi- 
tional verbs as circumstances dictate, 
In a precise sense, instruction cod- 
ing is not eliminated by the new 
English language program; rather, 
it too has been automated. To re- 
place the laborious task of manual 
translation from English to machine 
language (a bottleneck since the ad- 
vent of electronic data processing), 
the new system simply uses a large- 
scale computer to make this con- 
version electronically, for itself and 
for other makes and models as well. 
The basis for the new system has al- 
ready been machine tested, is now 
in successful limited use, and will 
be in general operation at major 
AMC activities by the end of 1958. 

“This is a tremendous forward 
step in the data processing field,” 
according to General E. W. Raw- 
lings, Commander of the AMC. 
“It means important improvement 
in two difficult areas: explicit 
definition and understanding _be- 
tween management and computer 
programmers, and relief from the ex- 
pensive drudgery of writing ma- 
chine programs. Both of these will 
result in measurable dollar savings.” 

As another advantage under the 
new method, machine programs can 
be quickly altered as changing cir- 
cumstances demand. 

A basic future objective is to pro- 
gress from the 30 verbs to a much 
more general use of the English 
language, thus further simplifying 
and accelerating programming, and 
rendering more efficient the humar- 
machine relationship. 
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RANSPORTATION 


and HANDLING 


THE LINE 


UNITRAY handles, 
stores, transports 
and files cards 


UNITRAY serves as a removeable pocket 
in a sorter rack, as a reference tray in a tub 
file or as a drawer in a file. It stores cards 
in less than 10 inches of unuseable wall 
space, or in cabinets located in one central 
storage area. UNITRAY means conven- 
ience no matter where it is used. 

Below, you will see the entire UNITRAY 
line. Each item is designed with the appli- 
cation in mind. You purchase only what you 
need for the applications in your depart- 
ment. Your Wright Line branch office will be 
glad to help you set up requirements for 
UNITRAY in your department. Send for 
further information today. 
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160 GOLD STAR BLVD., WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers of Data Processing Accessory Equipment 


RANCH OFFICES: 


Albany 
Atlanta 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Charlotte 
Chicago 


and Wright Rotary Files 


New York City 
Philadelphia 
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Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis 


San Francisco 
Seattle 

Tulsa 

Washington, D. C. 


E WRIGHT LINE OF CANADA, LTD., Montreal, Quebec and Toronto, Ontario 
























Printing Costs—from page 67 


an ability to visualize areas for sub- 
stantial savings. During the course 
of their reviews of our requirements 
under the consolidated purchase pro- 
gram, they came up- with several 
suggestions for ways of paring costs. 
These suggestions formed the basis 
for the five factors mentioned earlier 
as the means to help eliminate hid- 
den costs. 
1. Judicious Selection of Paper Stock 
Here is an area where we have 
found it possible to make definite 
savings. A perfect example is the 
suggestion by the printer as to the 
quality of paper we had been using 
for an automobile insurance appli- 
cation form. The form was being 
printed on #2 sulphite bond, a rather 
expensive grade of paper. The size 
of the form was 8%” x 14”. Since 
this paper was available in only 
standard sheets, we had eight inches 
of waste when the form was cut 
after printing. The printer suggested 
that if we gave them a longer lead 
time—seventy days instead of the 
thirty we had originally specified— 
they could effect a two-way saving: 
1) They could substitute a titanium 
filled paper for the #2 sulphite. 
2) They ordered the titanium paper 
in a special size from the mill— 
eliminating the eight inches of waste. 
We granted the printer’s request 
for a longer purchase lead time. The 
result has been a saving to us of 
25% over previous purchases of the 
same form. 
2. Re-examination of color printing 
Color work is another area in 
which close liaison with your printer 
can be very profitable. The truth of 
this was brought home to us in 
connection with a color advertising 
brochure we had been using. This 
was a two color job, printed on both 
sides. We had been using a very 
fine grade of paper because we 
thought a two-color job necessitated 
this. However, the printer pointed 
out to us that since the particular 
brochure was designed as a throw- 
away that had an average life expect- 
ancy of little more than one minute, 
the paper was actually too good. 
The company suggested a less ex- 
pensive type of paper that looked 
just as well as the better grade, even 
though it would not hold up as long. 
The quality was just as good ; so was 
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the color work. By using this less 
expensive paper, we were able to 
save about 15% on our quarterly 
purchase price. Since a quantity of 
five hundred thousand brochures was 
involved, the over-all economy was 
significant. 

3. Elimination of Unnecessary Type 

Faces 

Still another area in which hidden 
costs can be eliminated—the use of 
uniform, standard, easily available 
type faces. 

We had been using different print- 
ers on the same type of jobs during 
re-runs and special runs with the 
result that we had as many as four- 
teen or fifteen different type faces 
on a finished product. Some of these 
type faces were not readily available 
to many of the printers. As a result, 
much time was wasted by the printer 
in sending out for the type specified. 
Wasted time, of course, meant higher 
cost as well as uncertainty of de- 
livery. 

Adopting a suggestion by the 
printer, we decided on one standard- 
ized type face. This decision helped 
to cut printing costs. It also reduced 
the time lag from placement of the 
order to delivery, thereby assuring 
us of getting our printing needs on 
schedule. 

4. Examination of Shipping Proce- 
dures 

Proper shipping of printing is an- 
other area in which close liaison with 
the printer can result in a reduction 
of hidden costs. It is, of course, ap- 
parent that a plant with a centralized 
location can speed delivery time and 
avoid the added costs of trans-ship- 
ping. In addition, however, deliv- 
eries can be co-ordinated by the 
printer so that he can combine ship- 
ments of different forms to the same 
plant. Thus, by eliminating individ- 
ual deliveries, the printer is able to 
pass on the resultant economies to 
his customers. In addition, drop 
shipping of our orders to our using 
locations is done wherever possible 
and this resulted in substantial sav- 
ings in shipping costs and time. 

5. Taking Advantage of Combined 

Runs 

This is a good technique to use in 
the printing itself to help cut costs. 
By working in close liaison with the 
printer, a company can attempt to 
schedule its orders so that the printer 
can run them in conjunction with 


other similar jobs. This technique, 
known as combined printing, elim 
inates extra labor and reduces pregs 
“get-ready” time to a minimum, 
with resultant lower costs for every- 
one involved. We are constantly on 
the alert to such opportunities as 
they are brought to our attention by 
the printer. 

The ability to achieve economy is, 
of course, not the sole determination 
in selecting a printer. Our experi- 
ence has taught us that organizations 
seeking to get the most out of their 
printing dollar should insist on top 
quality, dependable delivery, and 
wide diversification. Our experience 
has also taught us that to get the 
most for our printing dollar, we 
should think of the printer as a part 
of the organization. His interest 
must be identifiable with that of the 
company that uses his services. Only 
by such an understanding will the 
association between user and sup- 
plier be a valuable one in helping to 
reduce those hidden costs. 


Motivation—from page 7! 


ing new file cabinets. Anyone who 
needed an additional file cabinet 
had to justify the new cabinet as 
well as the cabinets already in use, 
The control, although not scientifie, 
was practical, and it worked. 


Acceptable to Top-Management 


Anyone can establish office pro- 
cedures, but we believe that in estab- 
lishing those procedures, the atti- 
tudes and wishes of management 
must be considered. Too often, the 
practical end results of systems are 
sacrificed to the expediency of the 
establishment of system. No system 
is a correct system unless top-man- 
agement is served by the system. It 
can meet all the standards of indus- 
trial management and still fail to 
produce practical results. 

We believe that our first area of 
survey is to find out what manage- 
ment wants. The second area is to 
find out what management needs. If 
we can reconcile wants with needs, 
we are well on our way toward it- 
creased efficiency. The motivation 
for management to review its needs 
(or its wants) is the promise of 
lower costs of handling clerical de- 
tails, 
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For such Active Records as Policy Index; Claim Index; 
Policy Register Cards; Codes Index; Premium History 
Records; Punched Card Premiums Outstanding. 
KARD-VEYER units make for the utmost operating econ- 
omy by speeding up reference...saving space... reducing 
operator fatigue and boosting morale...saving much time 
for all personnel concerned. Any desired tray is delivered 
at the touch of a button in an average of 2% seconds. 
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MECHANIZED RECORD-HANDLING SYSTEM 


brings many thousands of card records within easy reach of the operator 


Never before has such flexibility been offered in mechan- 
ized record files to meet your exact requirements. The wide 
range of models means you get the work station with the 
greatest number of records in the minimum floor space... 
with maximum operator comfort and productivity. All 
units are standard with push button selector and posting 
shelf. Send coupon today for new illustrated booklet giving 
full details of these remarkable KARD-VEYER units. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 2223, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Kindly send new booklet LBV811—’New Kard-Veyer.” 
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EQUIPMENT 





Be 


OFFICE 


1. Card File . Composing 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 
3. Insulated 27. Duplicating 
4. Metal 28. seas 4 i ak 
5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 136. Typewriter, Automatic 
142. Open Shelf Files 30. Typewriter, Electric 
6. Portable 31. Typewriter, Manual 
‘ooo MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
8. Stencil 32. Addressi 
133. Tabulating Card ‘ oe 
9. Visible 33. Checkwriting 
10. Wooden 34. Dictating 
; 35. Intercommunication 
FILING SUPPLIES 139. Paper Folding 
129. Cards 36. Stapling and Fastening 
oF maga OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
12. Folders 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
13. Index Tabs : 
105. Bulletin Boards 
14. Supports 39. Cash Boxes 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING a. Chote Cushion 
+ —" 41. nega Trays 
° Hing -# D L 
17. Bookkeeping - Deck age 
18. Calculating 44: Beck Trews 
109. Payroll 45. Drawer Trays 
- eer wee Tape Equipment 46. Moisteners 
« 1SEeNG 47. Name Plates 
MACHINES, MAILING 48. Pen & Ink Sets 
20. Dating Stamps 49. Waste Baskets 


21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 






































MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 


23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales | ~ en 
118. Sorters 52. Cabinets 
106. Time Stamp 53. Choirs 
134. Costumers 
December, 1958 54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
Best's Insurance News 108. Incandescent Lighting 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 56. Matched Suites 
: : 57. Safes 
and Paste forward complete formation | 89" SFande, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
No, ------------ No, ------------ 59. Tables 
0 es Bates iE ela SE 60. Wardrobes 
_ a De, ccminevanceniccees PAPER 
a eee 5 ee Hh a ae 
. Duplicator 
aad 70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
Firm Name 121. Letterhead 
Attention of 122. Policy 
Position - ee ge r 
x . Photocopying 
mh pitti 124. Thin (Copy) 
saleanegcint 102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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DI 


RECTORY] 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 





SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
7\. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
8l. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justitier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


LOSS 

140. 

97. 

63. 

98. 
112. 
138. 
128. 
125. 
141, 


Cord Cover 
Holder 

Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


PREVENTION 

Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-SIl'p} 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 
146. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Scles Incentives 
Sound Reproduction 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
147. 
126. 
104. 


99. 
114. 


100. 


148. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Emblems and Awards 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Signs 

Silencer for Dictating 
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AMERICAN TRAVELERS LIFE Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Moves to New Building 


This company has moved to its new home office build- 
ing at 1512 North Delaware Street, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. 


ARNETT-BENSON LIFE Insurance Company 
Lubbock, Texas 


Capital Increased 


The capital of this company has been increased from 
$100,000 to $200,000 comprising 20,000 shares, par 
value $10. The new shares were subscribed to 100% 
by present stockholders who paid $30 per share for the 
new issue, thus increasing capital to $200,000 and con- 
tributing $200,000 to surplus. 


THE COLONIAL LIFE Insurance Company 


of America, East Orange, New Jersey 
Executive Changes 


O. A. Augustine, mortgage loan supervisor since 1955, 
has been elected assistant treasurer to succeed Gordon 
V. Moy, who will retire on December 31, after having 
been with the company since 1933. 


THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Terms of Proposed Merger 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut has filed a plan for the acquisition of the 
Columbian National Life with the Commissioner of In- 
surance of Connecticut. Hartford Fire has asked au- 


thority to issue 175,000 shares of additional stock to 
eifect the exchange with Columbian National Life stock- 
holders. Hartford Fire will offer Columbian National 
Life stockholders seven Hartford shares in exchange 
for ten Columbian shares. Columbian National Life has 






For December, 1958 


250,000 shares, par value $20 outstanding, and Hart- 
ford Fire has 2,500,000 shares, par value $10 outstand- 


ing. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Bloomfield, Connecticut 
Promotions 


F. Russell Schneider, formerly actuary of the group 
department, has been appointed actuary in charge of the 
actuarial department, and William H. Welch, Jr., as- 
sistant director of group sales since 1957, has been ap- 
pointed secretary in charge of the accident department. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
Cash Dividends to Stockholders. Declared 


The regular cash quarterly dividend of $0.25 will be 
paid December 31 to stockholders of record December 
17, and an extra cash dividend of $0.20 per share will 
be distributed for the same payable record dates. Stock- 
holders of Continental Casualty were paid the regular 
cash dividend of $0.35 per share on December 1 to 
holders of record November 17. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society 
of the United States, New York, N. Y. 


New Senior Vice-President 


Grant Kuhn, formerly executive vice-president of the 
First National City Bank of New York, has been elected 
senior vice-president in charge of investment operations 
and has been nominated to fill the existing vacancy on 
the board of directors. 


FIRST UNITED LIFE Insurance Company 
Gary, Indiana 


Executive Appointment 


John C. McLain, formerly sales representative for the 
reinsurance department of Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the executive vice-president of this company. 


GIRARDIAN Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


New Address 


This company has moved to its new home office at 
100 Exchange Park North, Dallas 35. 
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LOOK HERE! 


With a proven sales record, and if living in 
one of the Provident States*, we may have 
just the opportunity you are looking for. 


WHY NOT HAVE? 


®@ Your Own General Agency 
®@ Top Commissions on Personal Production 
® Vested Renewals 

®@ Competitive Policies 

®@ Powerful Sales Brochures 

® Tops in Support from Home Office 
® Growth with a Growing Company 






















Write in strict confidence to: 
Joseph Dickman, Agency Vice President 

*“THE PROVIDENT STATES” iE 
Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, California, 
Oregon, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, New |e 
Mexico. i | are (70 eT | 


PROVIDENT LIFE ccs sear 













INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 








$100 MILLIONS IN FORCE 


Yes — PIONEER AMERICAN 


PASSED THE Magic Wark 


IN NOVEMBER. 


THE Progress and Opportunity COMPANY, 


PIONEER AMERICAN, NOW OPERATING 
IN 
WASHINGTON, OREGON, NEVADA, WYOMING, 
UTAH, ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO, COLORADO, 
OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS, TEXAS, LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA, NORTH CAROLINA, 
INDIANA, ALASKA AND HAWAII. 


6 
EXCELLENT GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


rE For Full Details Write To 





SALES COORDINATOR 


PIONEER AMERICAN 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 














GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas 
SUPERIOR . Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Acquires Superior 


The Great Southern Life of Houston, Texas has ac- 
quired the Superior Insurance Company of Dallas. Ap- 
proval was given on September 29 by the Texas insur- 
ance commissioner and the attorney general. Great 
Southern’s capital stock was increased to $5,400,000 by 
charter amendment, and 40,000 shares issued in ex- 
change for the total 100,000 shares of Superior stock. 
No change in management or personnel for either com- 
pany is contemplated. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, North Carolina 


Regular Cash Dividend Paid 
The regular quarterly cash dividend of $0.25 per 


share was paid November 11 to shareholders of record 
November 3. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE Insurance | 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Heads New Department 


Harold F. Hatch, associate controller since 1954, has 
been elected second vice-president in charge of the newly 


created Electronic Computer and Data Processing De- | 


partment. 


THE KNIGHTS LIFE Insurance Company of 
America, Wilmington, Delaware 
UNION NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Merger Proposed 


The Knights Life has contracted to purchase the en- 
tire business, assets and good will of Union National 
Life for 140,000 shares of Knights Life common stock. 
The stockholders of record November 7 were paid a 
stock dividend of one share for each four held. This in- 
creased the number of shares outstanding from 440,000 
(after purchase of Union National Life which shared 
in the stock dividend) to 550,000 shares, par value $10. 
When approved by the necessary insurance depart- 
ments, the business of Union National will be reinsured 
in The Knights Life and Union National will be liqut- 
dated. American General Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas is the sole stockholder of Union National. 

Completion of the reinsurance will expand the oper- 
ations of The Knights Life from four to twenty states 
and will give the company total life insurance in force 
of about $700,000,000, assets of approximately $130,- 


000,000, and capital and surplus of more than $17,000,- | 


000. 
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MONUMENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


New Medical Director 
New Group Department 


Dr. Francis W. Gluck is now medical director suc- 
ceeding Dr. Fred H. Vinup, who has retired. 

This company will soon enter the field of group in- 
surance. The new department is being organized by 
Jan Charlton, actuary ; Charles M. Ramsey, Jr., admin- 
istrator ; Thomas B. Ambrose, service and records ; and 
G. Rich O’Shea, manager of sales. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE Insurance 


Company, Newark, New Jersey 
General Auditor Retires 


Floyd S. Zukswert, who has been general auditor of 
this company since 1947, has retired from the company. 


NATIONAL LIFE Assurance Company of 


Canada, Toronto, Canada 
U. S. Appointments 


This company has established United States head- 
quarters in Glens Falls, New York. Wallace W. Bu- 
chanan, formerly underwriting secretary, has been ap- 
pointed secretary for the United States, and Douglas C. 
Moat will assist him as director of agencies. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


New President 


Allen V. Dowling, formerly vice-president and direc- 
tor of agencies of Franklin Life, has been elected presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of this company. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Exectuive Promotions 
Capital Increased 
Cash Dividend 


Dan D. McLaughlin, second vice-president and agency 
director since 1957, has been elected vice-president and 
agency director, and E. P. Balkema, manager of agen- 
cies since 1954, has been elected second vice-president 
and manager of agencies of this company. 

This company has increased its capital from $2,200,- 
000 to $4,400,000 by changing the par value from $10 
to $20 a share, with the number of shares remaining at 
2,200,000. A transfer of $2,200,000 was made from the 
company’s stock branch surplus to its capital account. 

The regular semi-annual cash dividend of $0.75 per 
share was paid November 10 to-shareholders of record 
October 31. 


For December, 1958 





Beneficial 
THOUGHTS 


Christmastime 


A gleam of love-light in the eye. 
A glint of gladness in the sky; 

An added charm in passers by— 
That's Christmas. 

A hint of halo in the day; 


A thought of others when we pray; 
A gentle glow that lights the way— 
That's Christmas. 
A goodwill flame within the heart, 
A zeal to act, a nobler part; 
An urge the upward way to start— 
That’s Christmas. 
1. 2 EV. Bad 


Beneficial Thoughts for those of us 
in the business of life insurance. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 


TWUUAICE Company 
Virgil H. Smith, Pres. Salt Lake City, Utah 










Our policies are available for your motrt- 
gage investments in the following states: 
Arkansas North Carolina 


Delaware South Carolina 
District of Columbia Tennessee 





Florida Texas 
Georgia Utah 
Louisiana Virginia 
Mississippi West Virginia 
New Mexico Puerto Rico 









THE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 


Title Building + St. Paul & Lexington Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 
SAratoga 7-3700 















OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company of 


California, Los Angeles, California 


Capital Increased 


The capital of this company has been increased from 
$12,500,000 to $25,000,000, comprising 2,000,000 shares, 
par value $12.50, by the payment of a 100% stock divi- 
dend. All outstanding shares are owned by Trans- 
america Corporation of San Francisco. 


OLD REPUBLIC LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Regular Cash Dividend Paid 


The regular quarterly dividend of $.20 per share was 
paid November Ist to stockholders of record October 
17th. 


PIONEER MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Executive Promotions 


William E. Wright, formerly vice-president-secre- 
tary, has been elected executive vice-president, and Paul 
E, Thomas, formerly assistant vice-president and man- 
ager policyholders’ service department, has been elected 
secretary of this company. 


FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...forinsurance men from everywhere! 











THE FAMOUS 


ELMS wors:. 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 


THE ELIS HOTEL 





RECENTLY SERVING 


Western & Southern Life Insurance 
State Automobile Casualty Underwriters 
Farmers Insurance Group 
Central Life Assurance 
Liberty Mutual Insurance 
National Life Insurance 









PROTECTIVE LIFE Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Capital Increased 
Dividends to Stockholders 


Capital has been increased from 300,000 shares, par 
value $10 to 700,000 shares, par value $5 by a 1 for 6 
stock dividend and concurrently 2 for 1 stock split. 

In addition to the stock distribution made on Novem- 
ber 1, the regular quarterly cash dividend of $0.20 per 
share was paid. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


Executive Promotion 


John D. Thomas, formerly personnel director, has 
been appointed vice-president and personnel director. 


SEABOARD LIFE Insurance Company 
Miami, Florida 
PREFERRED LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, Wilmington, Delaware 


Proposed Merger 
Proposed Capital Consolidation 


Stockholders of Seaboard Life have approved a plan 
providing for the merger of Preferred Life into Sea- 


board. Martin D. von Zamft will continue as chairman § 


of the board; Wayne S. Wallace will continue as presi- 
dent ; and Samuel Kosman, formerly of the Preferred 
Life management, will be chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of directors of the surviving corpo- 
ration. 

Each share of Preferred Life stock will be converted 
into ten shares of Class “A” stock of Seaboard, based on 


the existing Seaboard capital of 450,000 shares of Class § 


“A” stock and 50,000 shares of Class “B” voting stock; 
both classes of stock have a par value of $1. Preferred 
Life has 23,000 shares, par value $10, issued and out- 
standing, plus authorized and outstanding warrants for 
the purchase of 16,000 shares. These warrants will be 
converted into warrants for the purchase of 80,000 
shares of Class “A” stock on the effective date of the 
merger. The merger must still be approved by the insur- 
ance commissioners of Florida and Delaware. 

The stockholders of Seaboard also approved a plan 
of consolidation of stock (reverse split) and warrants 
based on an exchange of two shares of Class “A” stock 
for one share of new stock of the same class; the ex- 
change of two shares of Class “B” stock for one share 
of new stock of the same class ; and the exchange of war- 
rants so as to consolidate and reduce by one-half the 
number of new Class “A” stock purchasable. The pat 
value of both classes of stock will remain $1. However, 
a-transfer to the surplus account will be made for ‘the 
balance. The insurance commissioner of Florida must 
approve the plan before it can become effective. 
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SENTINEL LIFE Insurance Company 


El Paso, Texas 
New Officers 


Howard Maxon has been elected president and chair- 
man of the board to succeed his father, the late Earl 
Maxon, and James J. Kaster has been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the company. 


SENTRY LIFE Insurance Company 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Organized by Hardware Mutuals 


The Hardware Mutuals, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
have taken preliminary steps to organize this wholly- 
owned subsidiary with a capital of $1,000,000 and paid-in 
surplus of $1,000,000. The home office will be in Hard- 
ware Mutuals’ building, 200 Strongs Avenue, Stevens 
Point. 

Officers of the company are Louis Hirsig, chairman 
of the board; Carl N. Jacobs, president; J. P. Jacobs, 
executive vice president; John W. Joanis, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel; H. A. Graver, secretary; 
R. E. Busbey, treasurer; and R. J. Sueck, assistant 
treasurer. Members of the board of directors elected in 
addition to Hirsig, Carl N. Jacobs and J. P. Jacobs are: 
W. Franklin Barrett, Joliet, Ill.; E. F. Benson, River 
Falls, Wisc. ; G. G. Jones, Racine, Wisc. ; E. W. Staadt, 
Milwaukee, Wisc.; A. G. Stangel, Manitowoc, Wisc. ; 
and L. C. Warner, Minneapolis, Minn: 


SOUTHERN UNION LIFE Insurance Company 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


New President 
Home Office Moved 


W. K. Cowling, chairman of the board and treasurer, 
has been elected president of this company and Alma 
Staudt has been named assistant treasurer. 

This company has moved its home office from San 
Antonio, Texas to Corpus Christi, Texas. 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Regular Cash Dividend Declared 


The regular quarterly dividend to stockholders of 
$.45 was declared payable January 9, 1959 to stock- 
holders of record December 31. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE Assurance Company 


of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 
Affiliates With Merchants & Farmers Mutual 


State Mutual has announced its second corporate af- 
filiation with a mutual fire insurance company, the 
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“The frost is on the pumpkin (or 
soon will be) and the corn is in the 
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years labors, and time for good 
Life Insurance men to get up and 


Ours are busy. 


THE 


me) NATIONAL LIFE 
Gy AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 















Coverage... 
when it counts! 


Coverage when it counts is more than 
a slogan to us. It is a working principle. 
As we enter our 25th year, we serve 
more than 55,000 policyholders with 
more than one hundred seventy-two 
millions of insurance, a gain of twenty- 
six million dollars during the past year. 
Our assets are nearly fifteen millions, 
showing an increase of more than two 
millions. Our every effort is devoted to 
offering sound, dependable and friendly 
service, and giving coverage when it 





HOME OFFICE: SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Licensed in 24 states, District of 
Columbia and the Territory of Hawaii 
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State Mutual Life—Continued 


Merchants and Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Worcester, Massachusetts. The other State Mu- 
tual affiliation is with Worcester Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company (see October Life News). 

H. Ladd Plumley, State Mutual president, and Irving 
T. F. Ring, senior vice-president and general counsel, 
have been elected chairman of the board and chief ex- 
ecutive officer, and vice-president and general counsel, 
respectively, of Merchants and Farmers. 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

THE DUNBAR LIFE Insurance Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Merger Proposed 


These companies have agreed to merge under the title 
Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Company. The Dunbar 
home office in Cleveland will be known as the Dunbar 
division of Supreme Liberty Life, and the combined 
business of the two companies in Ohio will be handled 
through this division. The majority of the Dunbar in 
force business is in Ohio, although the company also 
operates in Kentucky. Supreme Liberty operates in 
twelve states and the District of Columbia. At the end 
of 1957 Dunbar had $11,873,208 of insurance in force 
and Supreme Liberty $126,126,546. 

The Agreement of Merger provides that Supreme 
Liberty will pay $46 per share for not more than 50% 
of the outstanding 16,500 shares of the capital stock of 
Dunbar Life. The remaining 8,250 shares must be ex- 
changed at the ratio of 1 share of Supreme Liberty stock 
for 1% shares of Dunbar Life stock. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Exectuive Promotions 


Douglas A. Warner, Jr., formerly treasurer, has been 
named executive vice-president in charge of the mort- 
gage loan and real estate investment department suc- 
ceeding the late John G. Quick. Elmer R. Best, a second 
vice-president since 1957, has been elected treasurer 
succeeding Mr. Warner. 

A new department has been established to handle 
electronically all standard claim processing work and 
compilation of actuarial data. Heading the new set-up 
will be executive vice-president Carl DeBuck, who is 
relinquishing his post as comptroller to Robert C. John- 
son, formerly first assistant comptroller. Others associ- 
ated in the werk will be William H. Niland, assistant 
comptroller, who has been advanced to second vice- 
president, and Robert J. Horton, manager of the com- 
pany’s Hollerith division, who has been named assistant 
vice-president. Assistant actuary Robert B. Koch will 
serve as actuarial specialist in electronics. 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE Insurance 
Company, New York, New York 


Stock Dividend Declared 


A stock dividend of 275,000 additional fully paid capi- 
tal shares of $2 par value will be distributed on the basis 
of one share for each four shares held of present capital 
stock of 1,100,000 shares. The stock dividend will be 
paid December 26 to stockholders of record December 1. 


VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE Insurance Company 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Assistant to President 


Joe H. Davenport, Jr., formerly president of Daven- 
port Hosiery Mills, Inc., has been elected to the newly 
created position of assistant to the president. 


new direetors 


Bankers Life and Casualty ([Ill.}: Leon L. Tracey, vice- 
president, sales. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.}: Grant Keehn, senior vice-president 
in charge of investment operations, formerly executive 
vice president of the First National City Bank of New 
York. 


Jefferson Standard Life (N. C.): D. Edwards Hudgins, vice 
president and general counsel, succeeding William M. 


Tuck. 


North American Accident [Ill.}: Allen V. Dowling, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer. 


Northwestern National Life (Minn.): Harry G. Barnes 
vice president of Gould-National Batteries, Inc., of St. 
Paul, and: Richard L. Kozelka, dean of the School of 
Business Administration of the University of Minnesota. 


Provident Mutual Life (Pa.): F. Morse Archer, Jr., partner 
of law firm Archer, Griener, Hunter and Read, Esq. and 
director of the First Camden National Bank and Trust 
Company and of the Levering-Riebel Company. 


State Mutual Life (Mass.}: Warren G. Davis, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of The Davis Press in Worces- 
ter, succeeding the late C. Claflin Young. Mr. Davis is 
senior member of Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Cor- 
pany board of directors. 


Union Central Life (Ohio): Dr. Johnson McGuire, professor 
of medicine at the University of Cincinnati College of 
Medicine, succeeding the late William H. Mitchell. 


United Fidelity Life (Tex.}: Maxwell Clampitt, president of 
Clampitt Paper Company, director of Texas Bank & Trust 
Company and Dallas Wholesalers and Manufacturers. 


Volunteer State Life (Tenn.): Joe H. Davenport, Jr., assist- 
ant to the president. 


Woodmen of the World Life (Nebr.}: Barrington T. Hill 
Judge of Anson County (N. C.) Criminal Court. 
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BAcacia Mutual: Alvin C. Clausen, for- 
merly assistant manager in the State Mu- 
tual agency, has been appointed manager 
of Minneapolis branch. 


f American Life: Henry F. Hine, CLU, 
has been named agency manager in Den- 
ver. 

Allstate; Thomas F. Nickerson has been 
named sales supervisor for life, accident, 
sickness and hospitalization at Hartford 
regional office. 


American General Life: C. W. Davis, 
CLU, formerly a representative of South- 
western Life, has been appointed man- 
lager of the new agency in McAllen, Texas. 





merican Life (N. Y.): Boklan Associates, 
Inc., have been ee as the first 
general agency. Offices are at 50 E. 42nd 
St. New York City, and 800 McCarter 
Highway, Newark, N. J. 

Superintendents appointed at branches: 
Detroit—William P. Grant; Indianapolis 
George Richwine; and Minneapolis— 
tawrence M. Johnson. 


merican United: James Healey has been 
appointed Texas regional manager in 
ouston. 

Agency managers named: Erwin W. 
eevers, Phoenix, Ariz.; P. W. Clemens, 
San Diego, Cal.; and Berry G. Boyd, Jr., 
Houston, Texas. 


altimore Life: J. Wilford Houseman has 
been appointed home office supervisor. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Neil J. Frick and 
William S. McSharry have been appointed 
@eroup representatives at Detroit and At- 
vanta, respectively. Philip H. Wright has 
been named Los Angeles group office 
supervisor. 


ankers Life (Neb.): Frank W. Rei has 
been advanced to director of training 
succeeding Henry Fouts, retired. 


Berkshire Life: Patrick E. Higgins has 
4 appointed general agent in Louis- 
ille. 

Malcolm S. Kiebon and Wayne Roberts 
nave been appointed supervisors of the 
Hilliard N. Rentner Agency, general agent 
n New York. 


alhoun Life: A. F. Ellis has been ap- 
pointed acting regional manager of new 
fice in Newberry. 


alifornia Life: Jack A. Downey, formerly 

Bencral manager of association and union 
liv. of Continental Casualty, has been 
ippointed executive manager of associa- 
ion and union div. 


anada Life: Herbert T. Lentsch has 
een appointed general agent in St. Paul, 
linn. William J. Hymes has been named 
manager of Buffalo branch. 


apitol Life (Colo.): General agents ap- 

pointed: Kenneth Clark, St. Louis (Mo.) 
ffice in Clayton, and Richard A. Triesch, 
Spokane, Wash. 
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Conn. General: Russell E. Larkin has 
retired as manager of the 41st and Broad- 
way agencies in New York City and is 
succeeded as manager at 4lIst St. by 
Patrick T. Cahill, CLU, and George H. 
Greason becomes manager at Broadway 
branch. 

James B. Ross, assistant actuary, has 
been given new responsibilities in the 
reinsurance dept. 


Conn. Mutual: Officers promoted: William 
L. Camp, III, to director of sales promo- 
tion; James L. Russell to superintendent 
of agencies; and Paul A. Hoeffer to coun- 
sel-advanced sales div. 


Continental Assurance: J. J. Longley has 
been appointed supervisor of new business 
development in eastern dept. Vincent G. 
Mercer has been named assistant branch 
manager at Detroit. Herbert D. Freinberg 
has been appointed agency manager in 
Albany (N. Y.), and Theodore M. Nigro 
at Boston. 

The Insurance Service has been made a 
general agency in Mahopac (N. Y>,). 
Phillip Shatz is owner and John W. Wat- 
terson is life dept. manager. Carmen F. 
De Vivo has been appointed general agent 
in Syracuse (N. Y.), and Charles A. Phillips 
named general agent in Corpus Christi. 

New branch offices: Portland, Ore.—Scott 
Adams, CLU, manager; and Omaha, Neb. 
—Ralph Steffa, Jr-, manager. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Training staff 
instructors named: John T. Childs, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Charles F. Beck and Mark L. 
Friess, Peoria, Ill. 

New unit managers, headquarters and 
agency affiliations are: Clarence M. Buxton 
and Robert F. Williamson, Hempstead, 
N. Y. (Edwin J. Debus, CLU); Julius 
Donner, New York (H. S. Angstreich); 
Edward J. Ryan, New York (E. W. Re- 
jaunier); Michael Neborak, Poughkeepsie 
(John W. Neuhs, Albany); Richard L. 
Worcester, Jr., Schenectady (Donald J. 
Mooney, Albany); Robert Crosby, Mil- 
waukee (Lee Wandling); Samuel A. Katz, 
Chicago (Murray R. Riskin); James M. 
Taylor and John E. Gaschen, Kansas City, 
Mo. (Ben T. Embry); Kenneth G. Hughes, 
Riverside, Cal. (A. I. Dickman, San Diego); 
William R. White, Westwood, Cal. (Frank 
R. Shamel, Los Angeles); J. Shanard 


Burke, Pierre, S. D. (Clark L. Hansen, 
Sioux Falls); Gerald H. Grange and Fred 
E. Meisinger, Wichita, Kan. (Ben T. Em- 
bry, Kansas City, Mo.); Thomas R. Shel- 
ton, Anniston, Ala. (Jacob B. Conway, 
Birmingham); John F. Walter, Erie, Pa. 
(John D. Kennon, Pittsburgh); Morrie 
Chodeck, Philadelphia (L. B. Fink, CLU); 
Richard C. Evans, Oneonta and Robert J. 
Maine, Watertown, N. Y. (Jack Bowman, 
Utica); and William A. Russell, Syracuse 
(William I. Sutton, CLU). 


Excelsior Life: John A. P. Smith has been 
appointed an assistant actuary. 


First Colony: Joseph Hrubik, agency 
supervisor in Richmond has been ap- 
inted director of agents training. 
Jack Elbon, formerly an agent for Mid- 





land Mutual, has been appointed agency 
manager in West Virginia. A new agency 
was opened at 210 Southern Office Bldg., 
Norfolk, Va., with George P. Leigh, Jr., 
as manager. 


Franklin Life: Frank H. Janello, formerly 
assistant manager for Metropolitan Life, 
has been appointed general agent in 
southern Illinois. 

J. M. Breytspraak, CLU, formerly with 
Aetna Life, has been named regional sales 
director in Memphis (Tenn.) area. 


General American: General agent ap- 
pointments: Robert A. Rosenthal, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; Raymond B. Atherton, 
Fort Worth; and Vernon L. Woodrum, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Thomas A. Repp has been appointed 
agency organizer in the St. Louis agencies 
succeeding Roland H. Lefebure, now as- 
sociate general agent in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


Great National: Gerald O. Robins has 
been made manager of a new agency in 
Baytown, Texas. 


Great-West Life: Supervisors named: F. 
M. Long, Portland, Ore.; and Richard C. 
Blackwell, Chicago. 

A new branch office, the first in Con- 
necticut, has been opened at 64 Pearl St., 
Hartford, with Elwyn G. Hughes (branch 
supervisor at Newark, N. J.) as manager. 


Guardian Life: R. E. Lee, formerly a divi- 
sion manager with Prudential, has been 
appointed manager in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Indianapolis Life: Gene J. Tharpe has 
been appointed general agent in Wayne 
and vicinity. 


Interstate Life & Acc.: Robert G. Braund, 
formerly associated with London Life, has 
been appointed actuarial assistant. 

William H. Pogue has been named man- 
ager of district #1 in Memphis. 


John Hancock: A new district officé has 
been opened in Orlando with John D. 
DelVecchio (assistant district manager in 
Tampa) as manager and Paul H. Glinsky 
as assistant manager. 


Kansas City Life: William R. Llewellyn 
has been appointed general agent for six 
counties in Michigan with offices at 23230 
Mack Ave., St. Clair Shores. 


Life of North America: William M. 
Siegel has been appointed manager of the 
Milwaukee service office located at 611 N. 
Broadway. 


Life of Virginia: Joe T. Stephens, associate 
manager at Evansville (Ind.), has been 
promoted to field training supervisor. 
Field training supervisor O. Lodric Wilson 
has been appointed manager of the 


‘ Thomaston (Ga.) district office. 


Lincoln Liberty: Warren Nelson has been 
named manager of the New Orleans 
agency. 

(Continued on the next page) 



























































































HOFA—Continued post with the Gerald Oppenheim Agency appointed general agent in Akron, Ohiofisucceeding 
; in Beverly Hills. Archer Karnes has been named distri¢ $end of 195 
agent in Port Chester, N. Y. The Ste 
Lincoln Nati I: Regional group man- Maccabees: Ralph R. Glaser has been ap- A. and Ed 
agers named: Herbert J. Bool, Houston; pointed regional vice president-western Massachusetts Mutual: Thomas P. Full-§Orleans ge 
Pat H. Curtis, Omaha, serving Neb., west- states with headquarters in San Francisco. mer, formerly director of sales promotion john R. . 
ern Iowa, Md. and S. D.; and M. Edwin He was formerly agency director of North- and education for Western Life, has beenffbeen appo 
Hinds, Charlotte, N. C., covering North & western Life in California. appointed a sales promotion assistant at 
South Carolina. Regional group managers i home office, and Ernest H. Wiedemann §North Am 
transferred: Rudy F. Roof from Houston MacDonald & Co., D. K.: James R. Ashe has been named assistant superintenden[iello, CLL 
to Chicago to assume joint managership has been appointed manager of the group _ of agencies. branch, ha 
with Howard Steele; and Donald E. Sams dept. of this Seattle firm of insurance Mortimer D. Howard has been ap- Bent of age 
from Omaha to Denver covering Colorado _ brokers. pointed as staff supervisor in Nashville 
and Wyoming. (H. Martin Nunnelley, CLU, general§Northwes 
Richard L. Ranney, CLU, has been ap- Manhattan Life: Anthony V. Rumolo has gent). has been | 
pointed assistant general agent in the J. P. been advanced to superintendent of agen- _ The Mallon-Curran Agency of New of directo 
Whiffen Agency in Madison, Wis. Ralph  cies-eastern div. York City has moved to 630 Third Ave. JF. Temple 
L. Keeton has been named district agent Herbert L. Akin, formerly director of : _ __ fof agencie: 
for a new agency in Lubbock, Texas. Jvan field development for William T. Earls Michigan Life: Billy Hoeft, Detroit Tige§will contir 
S. Phillips has been named to a supervisory Agency of Mutual Benefit Life, has been pitcher, has been named an agent ingcharge of 
Garden City (Mich.) office, during baseball§May 31, Is 
off season. New off 
James F. 
Ministers Life: Paul King has been ap§uoller; an 
pointed regional secretary for Atlanta area manager 


| Ré ‘ C Monarch Life (Mass.): Promoted to gen. 0ccidente 
a BOSTON MUTUAL BUI LDING eral agents: Bridgeport, Conn.—Ralph Tgeards has 
wl | a Entwistle, Jr., from home office representa- the new | 
Als tive in Hartford; Rochester, N. Y—la™%th in t 
verne Ferguson, from agency supervisor ing, J@¢™¢5 4 
Pittsburgh; Akron, Ohio—Robert L. HergXerage ma 
man, from supervisor in Cleveland; Evans. Daly City 
ville, Ind—William D. Ramlet, frompPomted 
supervisor in Sioux Falls, S. D.; and Port gpeattle. 
land, Me—Raymond J. Talbot, from 
supervisor in Boston. The Bridgeport an pear 
Akron offices are newly-established agenc ee UR 
branches, while Mr. Ferguson succeed¥ic.. anton 
Robert E. Wooster, transferred to home 
office. Mr. Talbot succeeds Julius R Did Repu 
Laghi, who in turn has succeeded John D&merly ma: 
McLaren (retired) as general agent in New dept. of 
Haven, Conn. 
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INIA MkeRVee «© Old in tradition and sense of respon- Monumental Life: Dr. Francis W. Glucll Raymor 

LIFE INSE RANCE COMPANY ed - " has been elevated to medical directof§general a; 

‘ogee sibility—new in our progressive succeeding Dr. Fred H. Vinup, retired. [fins. Agen 

156 SPUART STREET Following have been appointed to orfivalley Str 
BOSTON Wi, MASSACHUSETTS approach to the constantly chang- ganize the new group dept.: Jan Charlton 

INCORPORATED 1891 ° ° as group actuary; Charles M. Ramsey, J1§Pacific M 

ing needs of policyholders. as group administrator; Thomas B. Amhas been 

brose, in charge of service and group acf§ (Ohio) ag 
counting records; and G. Rich O'Shea 

as manager of group sales. Patriot | 

ments: M 

Murray Associates, Robert H. K.: Georgg’nd Exce 


for the man F. Fink, formerly insurance manager fo Which Ph: 
agency de 


a 7 P ° 4 
ready for Neuss Hesslein & Co., is now affiliated , 
pportunity pon thn with this New York City firm. brokerage 


AGENT Mutual of N. Y.: New Texas managin: +» aera 

IN OMAHA ADVANCEMENT agencies have been established in Bealfh aa icq ‘oe: 
mont and Corpus Christi under the man 8 

agership of B. Murray Anderson a0@ipoctay Ly 
Thomas H. Chisholm, respectively. Agency is 


Bldg., Wh 








Here's an excellent Midwestern opening in prosperous Omaha for the man 
whose experience and ability qualify him for General Agent responsibility. National Accident: William F. Egan, fot 
Our Company, with over $230,000,000 Insurance In Force, is conducting a merly with merchandising dept. of Kroge@#Protectiv 


. . . * . DO 
vigorous expansion program throughout our entire operating territory. We alae — hs ra a a ach aad 
assure you the utmost in efficient home office cooperation plus tested effective tions. Fla; H. J 

sales aids. Write today for detailed informa- bert B 

tion. Correspondence in complete confi- Nationwide: Harold C. Hodson has bee@pNathan J. 

appointed group manager of Columbugjr. Corp 
region succeeding Robert F. Lane, whijjZachry, B 
H. O. CHAPMAN becomes special accounts sales manageifjLake Cha: 
President — L. Bennett has been named to thi Tennessee 

newly-created position of superviscr “ 
S. H. WITMER group promotion and training. ate gee 


Seinen of Tip Read New York Life: General managers apj§operations 
; pointed: Lee A. Buck at Detroit, ee ees 

; d, CLU, at Toled d un oted t 
NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Gepford, CLO, at Toledo and John Gieed to 
been nam 


TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS North American Accident: Dr. Walter | . Y., dist 
Karr has been named medical direct&@§Brooks, re 
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. Ohio, 
district 


succeeding Dr. John E. Boland, retiring at 
end of 1958. 

The Steiner Insurance Agency (Arthur 
A. and Edgar A. Steiner, partners) is New 
Orleans general agency representative and 
John R. Braué of Midland, Texas, has 
been appointed a direct agent. 


». Full. 
motion 
is been 
fant at 
lemann 
enden 


North American Life (Can.): P. R. Bar- 
telly, CLU, manager of Toronto uptown 
branch, has been appointed a superintend- 
on ap-Ment of agencies. 
ash ville : 
zeneralgNorthwestern Mutual: Laflin C. Jones 
has been advanced to newly-created post 
of director of markets research. Robert 
E. Templin has been elevated to director 
of agencies succeeding Grant L. Hill, who 
will continue to serve as vice president in 
charge of sales until his retirement on 
May 31, 1959. 

New officers: Keith L. Jones, auditor; 
James F. Oppermann, assistant comp- 
troller; and Gordon C. Davidson, assistant 
manager of city loans. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Robert D. Ed- 
wards has been promoted to manager of 
the new Los Angeles branch office, the 
pays sixth in the central Los Angeles area. 
visor in James A. Lee, Jr., has been named bro- 
L. Hergkerage manager in Westlake branch office, 
EvansDaly City, Cal., and Jack M. Israel ap- 
| fromppoimted assistant branch manager in 
d Port-pcattle. 


et upOccidental Life (N. C.): John W. Turn- 
“mage and R. H. Klein have been named dis- 
agenOBirict managers at Greenville (N. C.) and 


co San Antonio (Tex.), respectively. 


ius R 
ohn D. 
in New 


f New 
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t Tiger 
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Olid Republic: William H. Decker, for- 
merly manager of employee benefit plan 
dept. of Bowes-Firestone, Chicago, has 
been named regional supervisor-employee 
; benefit plan dept. 

_ Glucll Raymond, S. Chase has been appointed 
directoffveneral agent. His agency, Raylan Life 


ired. fins. Agency, is located at I Sunrise Plaza, 
to orfValley Stream, N. Y. 
harlton, 


sey, J.MPacific Mutual: Mark B. Conolly, CLU, 
B. Am@fhas been named manager of Columbus 
oup aci§ (Ohio) agency. 

O’Shea 

Patriot Life: General agency appoint- 
ments: Michael Schaja, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Georgge@nd Excel Brokerage Co., Jamaica, of 
ger fomgWhich Phillip Platzer is vice president— 
ffiliateqm@gency development and Martin Karlin is 
brokerage supervisor. 


Postal Life & Cas. (Mo.): Edward Quack- 
nbush, Kansas field supervisor, has been 
named general agent in Kansas City, Kan. 















ana ging 
1 Beau 
1e mat 


on aNPostal Life Ins.: The Joseph P. Smith 
y Agency is now located in the Northcourt 
Bidg., White Plains, N. Y. 

ran, fot 
 Kroge@jProtective Life (Ala.): General agent ap- 
of ad@#pointments: Edward T. Carr, Daytona 
lic relaf#Beach, and Paul C. Varner, Winter Haven, 
Fla.; H. Jack Elbon, Webster Springs, and 
Robert B. Woodruff, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
as beemNathan J. Bell, Paris, and Henry B. Hicks, 


ylumbugr., Corpus Christi, Texas; Raymond 
ne, whigjZachry, Blytheville, Ark.; Jack G. Surles, 
,anagelfLake Charles, La.; and Elvis L. Smothers, 
d to tha Tennessee. 


visor ¢ E 
rudential: Donald E. Bishop was elected 
second vice president to supervise sales 


yers apgmoperations for, south-central home office. 

Louis i Donald §. MacNaughton has been pro- 

John Imoted to associate general solicitor in the 
law dept. Paul A. Schleicher, CLU, has 
been named manager of Huntington, L..I., 

Valier MEN. Y., district office succeeding Sylvester J. 

directo@#Brooks, retired. 
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If you broker, 
investigate ANICO’S 
complete line of 
policies for your 

own Xmas present... 
ANICO offers a 
diversified group 

of plans... 

for every prospect 
you may have. 






ANICO SALES LEADERS 


@ Family Policy. 

© $10,000 minimum special. 

@ $25,000 minimum special. 

© Life with Family Income 
to age 65. 


@ Annuities. 


@ Income Conversion Rider. 


@ All forms of A&H. 
© Complete line of 
mortgage protection. 


@ Pre-Authorized Check plan. 
@ Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 
®@ Family Income 
Term Policy. 


Openings everywhere in territory for Representatives, Brokers, Special Brokers 


Inquiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and 
experience will receive prompt attention and answer. For information address: 
COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





Great Southerners offer 


ACCIDENT-—SICKNESS 
HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE 


to the People of the 
Great Southwest 





These policies complete the portfolio for the Great 
Southern agent. They are offered in addition to the 
many varied life and group policies. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Lite Insurance Company 





Robert G. Cocks, group office manager 
in Pittsburgh, has been appointed associate 
group director at northeastern home office 
succeeding Robert T. Russell, who be- 
comes district supervisor in charge of Bos- 
ton group office. 

Newman H. Bickmore and Robert C. 
Maas have been named managers at 
Bakersfield and Westwood Village (Los 
Angeles), respectively. 


Republic National: Robert T. Bishop, 
M.D. has been appointed a medical assist- 
ant and Harry A. Nurnberg named under- 
writing consultant. 

General agent appointments: Robert R. 
Ullom, Norfolk, Va.; W. C. McGahey, 
Louisville, Miss.; J. W. Womack and J. W. 
Webster Agency, Monroe, La.; Vincent 
Guerra, Jr., Kansas City, Mo.; and Roy E. 
Mills, Laurel, Miss. 


eas 








David B. Hargis, Jr., has been named 
branch manager in Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Retail Credit Co.: New branches opened: 
Biloxi, Miss.—J. S. Smith, manager; and 
Tallahassee, Fla—Charles G. Sipes, man- 
ager. 


Security-Conn. Group: Milton E. Or- 
merod has been appointed as director, 
accident-sickness div. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): Named general 
agents: Sylvester L. Calvird, formerly di- 
rector of training at Detroit agency for 
Penn Mutual, at Detroit; and Donald J. 
Kaster at Rochester, Minn. 


Southwestern Life: David C. Willis has 
been advanced to resident manager of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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HOFA—Continued 


Houston territory following the recent 
retirement of branch manager Jack Gran- 
tham. 


State Mutual Life: Duncan F. Brown has 
been elevated to superintendent of agen- 
cies. 

John R. Fitzpatrick, CLU, has joined 
the Richard F. Wagner Agency in Boston 
as associate general agent. J. Edward 
Amirault has been appointed manager of 
Providence (R. I.) agency. 


Sun Life of America: Conti-Keller Agency, 
Ist Nat'l Tower Bldg., Akron, Ohio, have 
been appointed general agents and a life 
dept. has been created under the manage- 
ment of Maurice L. Hagemaster. 


Travelers: William B. Moody and Richard 
W. Dinsmore have been appointed claim 
examiners in the life, accident and group 
claim dept. at home office. Supervising 
adjusters named: Joseph R. Murph, 
Shrevesport, La.; James W. DeJarnatt, 
Longview, and Charles S. Sanford, Jr., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Life-accident-health lines: William U. 
Copeland, field supervisor at Hartford, 
Conn., transferred to branch office admin- 
istration dept. at Worcester, Mass. Agency 
service representatives appointed—John 
L. Stultz, Richmond, Va.; Charles T. Jar- 
rell, Charleston, W. Va.; Arthur R. Lock- 
hart, Fresno, Cal.; Joseph D. Roberson, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Daryl D. Drake, Los 
Angeles; John S. Ryan, Bridgeport; Donald 
W. Milock and Richardson Murphy, De- 





troit; William C. Wilson, Jr., Atlanta; 
Leo G. Rudolph, Jr., Baltimore; Emil F. 
Elges, Jr., Empire State, New York City; 
and A. Frank Daniel, Oklahoma City. 


Union Trust Life: Robert C. Hutchinson, 
previously with Standard Life & Acc., has 
been appointed group administrator and 
actuary. 


United States Life: General agency ap- 
pointments: Insurance Worldwide Under- 
writers, Inc. (headed by W. Edward 
Fritsche) at Agana, Guam; W. E. Lord 
Co. (under direction of William H. Wag- 
ner, executive vice president) at Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and Minkler & Herzog (John 
Heneage head of life-group-accident- 
health depts.) at Mountain View, Cal. 


Washington National: Carl C. Gray and 
James A. McPherson have been appointed 
general agents in Little Rock (Ark.) and 
Phoenix (Ariz.), respectively. 


West Coast Life: Frank T. Culp, Jr., 
formerly director of sales promotion and 
advertising for Guarantee Mutual, has 
been appointed to home office agency dept. 
staff. 





Investigation—from page 1|8 


associations, the challenge to every 
citizen in our land is the challenge 
of Democracy. 

Today, as two centuries ago, 





Democracy is a revolutionary force, 
As a way of life, it comes alive in 
people who have learned to live 
together, governed by the constitu- 
tional principles and ideals running 
through the warp and woof ot the 
tapestry that is America. 

The future and the prosperity 
and the glory of our nation in the 
years beyond our vision depend upon 
the wisdom and virtue, the citizens 
of America exert and _ exercise 
today. 

We must resolve to strive for the 
principles underlying the regulation 
of the business of insurance by the 
several states, and, for their preser- 
vation and perfection. In our ef- 
forts, the facts of life being what 
they are, we must never forget that, 
“We get nothing done in an in- 
stant and without labor. The truth 
is we are lowly ministers in a cosmic 
government; we have great powers 
that are to be used with great labor, 
and the results are achieved only 
by the efforts of the abrasive 
years.” * 


* Saint Thomas Aquinas 


























Modern Service In 


PENSION BUSINESS 


Lincoln National’s new pension department is stream- 
lined for service . . . new policies . . . new guaranteed 


issue . . . new simplified underwriting. Another reason 


The 


for our proud claim that LNL is geared to help its fieldmen. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort WAYNE, INDIANA 
Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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effort—behind a career, behind a 
business or behind a sale! 


But, big sales don’t just happen, 
they are planned; and sales 
records which consistently hit 
new peaks illustrate the 
value and logic behind 

the planning habit. 


For over 50 years men who 
have habitually planned 
their sales strategy have made BEST’S 
LIFE REPORTS their preferred 
source of information on legal 

reserve companies operating in the 
United States. A nationally 
recognized, time-saving reference 
work, it is designed to provide 

the facts you need on financial 
resources and responsibility, when 
you need them. Respected summary 
opinions and recommendations are 
provided for your guidance by a 

staff of experts! 


The planning habit is easy to 

acquire with BEST’S LIFE REPORTS, 
priced at twenty-five dollars 
including a year’s subscription 
to the Life Edition of Best’s 
Insurance News. 





LIFE REPORTS 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75. FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 


TLANTA e BOSTON @ CHATTANOOGA e CHICAGO e CINCINNATI @ DALLAS @® LOS ANGELES e RICHMOND 
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The Obstacle Race—from page 33 


2. Is a general increase in the cost 
of all medical procedures responsi- 
ble? 

3. Is the cost of hospital service 
necessarily high in southern Cali- 
fornia, or are these services used 
with greater frequency here than 
elsewhere ? 

4. Are higher charges made because 
the patient is insured and has more 
ability to pay? 

5. Are the insureds themselves re- 
sponsible for higher medical costs? 

Insurance companies are occa- 
sionally faced with individual cases 
where fees are extremely high. 
The real problem, however, lies in a 
general across-the-board increase in 
fees for medical and surgical pro- 
cedures. These have been rising far 
more rapidly than the cost of living 
has been increasing. And there is 
indication that those who are in- 
sured may be encouraging the situa- 
tion. 

From the beginning the insurance 
industry has said that the insured 
will have freedom to select the 
doctor of his choice and the doctor in 
turn must have freedom to serve 
without restriction. In line with 
this, there has been no attempt by 
the companies writing major medi- 
cal to establish fees. The industry 


has recognized that there must be 
variables and for this reason major 
medical has been designed to avoid 
establishing specific fees. The com- 
panies ask of doctors only that they 
prescribe the same kind and amount 
of services and make the same 
charges for insured patients that 
they would if the same individuals 
had no insurance. We ask their 
cooperation so that major medical 
insurance can survive to help them 
as well as their patients. 


The Hospitals 


By the same token, the companies 
ask of hospitals that they make the 
same charges to persons having in- 
surance that they make to those 
without it and that they make to 
persons covered by hospital service 
plans. Such a uniform pricing policy 
will assure the continued existence 
of insurance company coverage of 
hospital expenses. 

One of the best approaches to the 
problem of reasonable medical and 
surgical fees may be through the 
Relative Value Schedule adopted by 
the Council of the California Medi- 
cal Association in 1956. In this 
publication the relative value stand- 
ards for fees are expressed in units 
rather than dollars. Any sum may 
be assigned to a unit, but five to 
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six dollars appears to be a general 
working figure for southern Cali- 
fornia. The Relative Value Schedule 
is realistic. It was prepared by phiy- 
sicians after three years’ intensive 
study. Perhaps a similar type of 
schedule can be developed for hos- 
pital services. 

In order to function, insurance 
companies must predict premiums 
with the reasonable expectation that 
they will be adequate to pay claims. 
Generally speaking, the premiums 
collected from each geographical 
area should cover the claims and 
expenses incurred in that area. 

The attitude of thoughtful insur- 
ance leaders has been well expressed 
in a report issued by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Insurance. This 
group pointed out that when charges 
for medical services are based upon 
ability to pay, the practice of con- 
sidering that insurance increases the 
patient’s ability to pay can interfere 
seriously with the effectiveness of 
insurance. 


To be Successful 


The objective, from the view- 
point of permitting insurance to 
work most effectively, is the de- 
termination of charges and need for 
services without regard for the 
existence of insurance. If this is 
done, insurance contracts without 
specific schedules of payments can 
be written successfully. This can 
permit reasonable insurance of what- 
ever services prove necessary and 
avoid the discontent on the part of 
individuals whose insurance covers 
but a part of the bill. 

How about the current economic 
picture? Is it an obstacle to sales 
efforts and to progress in improv- 
ing our product? My answer is that 
it definitely is not. During March 
and April of 1958 there were mort 
people employed in the United States 
than in the same months of the 
super boom year 1955. In the first 
quarter of 1958, total personal in- 
come was the highest for any first 
quarter in history. The same was 
true for total consumer spending. 

By the mid-1960’s we should be 
in the middle of another consumer 
goods boom; family formations wil 
leap ahead as the great numbers @ 
children born in the last fifteen years 
reach maturity. To build the produc 
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ive capacity needed to provide for 
hese new families at just today’s 
tandard of living will require an 
pbnormous expansion of capital in- 
yestment. On top of those needs, in- 
reasingly rapid advances in tech- 
ology are résulting in an explosive 
browth in requirements for new 
productive capacity to build new 
products. Business expenditures on 
esearch and development have risen 
precipitiously during the 1950’s and 
pre still rising. The full impact of 
hese vastly expanded research ex- 
enditures will not be felt for several 
ears yet, but it is virtually certain 
hat new products will take on far 
preater importance in our economy 
han is presently realized. 


Extraordinary Growth 


The West in particular will be in 








eed of massive transfusions of 
apital because of the extraordinary 
srowth in prospect. The rate of 
population growth in the West is 
twice the national average. The 
wenty-five million people in the 
Vest today will become the thirty 
nillion of 1965, who in turn will be- 
ome the thirty-five million of 1970. 
hat means 40% more housing just 
0 maintain current standards. Pro- 
uctive capacity in the West will 
have to increase by two-thirds be- 
ween now and 1970 if we are to 
maintain the recent rate of increase 
in per capita output and at the same 
ime find jobs for our expanded 
opulation. 

There is no recession in our per- 
sonal insurance business keyed as 
it is to hard driving salesmanship 
and confidence in the future. 
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The basic underpinnings of the 
economy are sound. Construction 
activity represents 15% of over-all 
business activity and the vital hous- 
ing component is on: the way up. 
Public confidence in our financial 
institutions was never higher—a 
dramatic tribute to the giant strides 
we have made in the past three 
decades, 

There is no recession in our per- 
sonal insurance business keyed as 


and confidence in the future. 
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A national leader in the non-cancellable disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insurance and group 


insurance underwriter. 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 


Worcester °e 


Canadian Home Office: 


Hamilton, Ontario 


Massachusetts 





it is to hard driving salesmanship 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


To MARK ITS CENTENNIAL a year 
hence, the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States has 
been preparing a program which 
will include participation by its 
policyholders, agents, employes and 
the general public. On its one 
hundredth Anniversary, July 26, 
1959, the company will lay the 
cornerstone of a new 42-story home 
office building located on the west 
side of the Avenue of the Americas 
(6th Avenue) between 5lst and 
52nd Streets. A history is being 
written by Dr. Carlyle Buley, 
History Professor, Indiana Univer- 
sity; it has been in preparation for 
several years and will be published 
during the Centennial Year. A 
historical film is also being prepared 
and will be released in time for 
the Anniversary celebration. The 
Society has leased the New York 
Coliseum and the Anniversary Com- 
mittee estimates that about 8,000 
guests will come to New York for 
the four-day Anniversary conven- 
tion of its field force. These agents 
are now engaged in a national sales 
contest to qualify for the trip ($2 
billion of new ordinary life insurance 
is the 12 month sales goal). To 
house them, 3,600 rooms and 360 
suites have been reserved in 16 
hotels. 

Equitable Life had humble begin- 






nings. It was founded in 1859 by 
Henry B. Hyde, a 25-year old in- 
surance man. First office of the 
company was a small room at 98 
Broadway, New York City, rented 
for $75 a month. Because the 
founder was deemed “too youthful” 
to head a life insurance company, the 
board of directors named William C. 
Alexander, a prominent lawyer, as 
first president and elected Mr. Hyde 
executive vice president. Equitable 
began business with two agents, one 
in Boston, and the other in New 
York. By the year’s end it had $1,- 
144,000 of business on its books. Pre- 
sent insurance in force, ordinary and 
group, totals more than $31,000,- 
000,000. The company’s assets are 
now over $9,000,000,000. More than 
9,000 men and women represent the 
Society as life underwriters through 
125 branch offices across the coun- 
try, plus a new agency in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. Equitable insurance pro- 
tects approximately 11,000,000 
Americans. The company employs 
12,500 full-time salaried employes in 
the field and at its present home 
office, 393 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Since its founding day, 
Equitable has paid out a total of 
more than $11,000,000,000 to its 
policyholders and their beneficiaries. 
These payments, together with funds 
held to fulfill present policies, exceed 
by more than $2,600,000,000 the 
total amount of premiums received 
since the Society was established. 
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policy changes 


Acacia has a flexible Family Plan and a 
“Personal Retirement Service” through 
which a series of pension trust policies will 
be available to employees in large and 
small business organizations. The Family 
Plan is a rider. 


Bankers National has introduced a new 
Family policy on the endowment at age 
85 plan on the husband in amount limits 
of $5,000 to $25,000. Each $5,000 basic unit 
provides $1,000 on the wife if the same 
age as her husband, with the option of 
converting to a permanent plan or electing 
the paid-up option, which is $1,000 non- 
participating endowment at age 85. The 
$1,000 insurance on each child may be 
converted up to age 25 up to five times 
the original amount. 


Beneficial Standard has introduced a 
major medical policy for $7,500 maximum, 
for hospital, doctor, and nursing care. 


Berkshire has liberalized its dividend scale 
for pension trust plans. 


Equitable of lowa is grading premiums 
by size. Last year this gradation applied 
to non-participating contracts, and it has 
now been extended to par policies. Graded 
premiums are also being applied to re- 
tirement income annuities. ‘The company 
has a new policy line. 


Farm Bureau Life has a 20 Year Family 
Income Rider. 


Guardian of America now has a faster 
service for policyholders who wish cash 
policy loans. The new check form has a 
loan authorization as part of the endorse- 
ment. 


Massachusetts Mutual has continued its 
1958 dividend schedule for 1959. 


New York Life will issue a single premium 
life policy through age 85 without evidence 


“50 § 4 


In Zar Inniversary yi, 





of insurability, provided a single premium 
life annuity without refund policy is con- 
currently purchased on the same life. 
The company has also announced a 
new $5,000 minimum Three-Way Security 
policy based on an endowment at age 65, 
with the option of discontinuing payments 
at age 60 for a paid-up contract or de- 
ferring the endowment date to age 70. 


North American of Canada has a special 
participating policy with a minimum of 
$25,000, called the “Nalaco 77,” replacing 
the “Nalaco 74” series. Premiums on the 
new plan are lower and early cash values 
are higher than in the “Nalaco 74” con- 
tract. 

The company also recently announced 
lower participating premium rates for fe- 
male lives in the United States and lower 
premium rates for all permanent plans of 
$5,000 or more—par and non-par—for 
female lives in Canada. 


Occidental of California has four low 
cost medical expense plans for groups of 
10 to 50 employees and their dependents. 
The new plans, called “Econ-O-Medic,” 
require only room and board, services, and 
surgery as mandatory benefits. The plans 
may be expanded to include more bene- 
fits through the use of options. 

Policyholders of this company may now 
combine all their monthly premiums—for 
both life and accident and sickness poli- 
cies—into one payment under the com- 
pany’s Pre-Authorized Check Plan. 


Patriot Life has made a general revision 
of its gross premiums and is grading pre- 
miums by policy size. 


Sunset Life, Wash., is now offering life- 
time accident indemnity coverage under 
its Protective Accident Plan. The principal 
sum is $25,000 and monthly indemnity 
$400 and an optional hospital benefit rider 
offering a choice between scheduled and 
unscheduled benefits, the latter providing 
100% of the first $1,000 and 75% of the 
next $1,200 of the customary charges. 
There is also an optional rider paying up 
to $3 per day for doctor’s calls during 
hospital confinement. 


OVER 
$1,200,000,000 
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Legal Spotlight—from page 39 
pany was sued after denying liability “ee 
and the trial court found for the 
plaintiff. On appeal to the North} .—__—- 
Carolina Supreme Court, that court, 
writing through Justice’ Denny, sus. 
tained the trial court’s finding. 
The question in the case was 
whether or not the insured’s death 
was the result of an accident covered Gyide ¢ 
by the terms of the policy. Lumb, | 
It is the general rule that where Rapids, 
a provision in a policy is susceptible§ \Wutual 
of two interpretations, the provision ; 
will be construed against the in This 
surer. The heart of a contract is they bow oF 
intention of the parties, which is tog P/annin 
be ascertained from the expressionsg ‘oes the 
used, the subject matter, the end ing} be cons) 
view, the purposes sought, and they Accordi 
situation of the parties at the time Word, it 
Applying these rules of law, the &"ce of 
Appellate Court in its opinion holds— €xPe™ 
that since the fuel in the Jet planeg ! ve sec 
was essential to its operation andg estate d 
the insured was struck with the fuelff #?” 
from the plane and fatally injured The | 
as a result thereof, such injury was "eophyt 
within the risks against which theg What to 
insured was covered by the provi-§ ©XPere! 
sions of his policy. and pra 
Roach v. Pyramid Life Ins. Co teminde 
North Carolina Supreme Courtff Vers tha 
September 2, 1958. 3 CCH Life™ may hay 








The aut 
sonal e: 


Cases (2d) 1237. 
John H. Hall, Carolina Building, 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina, for 
plaintiff, appellee. 

Carroll R. Holmes, Hertford, North 
Carolina, for defendant, appellant. 























































DRIVERS' SURVEY 


AN OPINION RESEARCH Corporation 
study, “centering traffic safety 
around drivers’ motivations,” has 
revealed some interesting public atti 
tudes. Most people believe thal 
traffic laws should not be broken 
but at the same time they say tha 
violators of minor regulations shoul 
get warnings instead of tickets. Most 
people do not believe that slogans 
or “shock” pictures of accidents 
make them better drivers. Traffic 
deaths do not impress them, al 
though long-time disability may 
Most adult drivers do not enjoy 
driving, while most teenagers do. 
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publications 


Guide to Estate Planning by Fred A. 
Lumb, CLU, general agent, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, for New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


This book is devoted, not to the 
how or to the technicalities of estate 
planning, but to the what’s: What 
does the field embrace? What should 
be considered ? What are the steps? 
According to the author in his fore- 
word, it is prompted by the experi- 
ence of having agents, not always 
inexperienced, asked in effect, “Here 
I’ve secured all this information and 
estate data. Now what do I do with 
it?” 

The book is planned to offer the 
neophyte, a concise summary of 
what to do; the man with moderate 
experience, a check list of activities 
and practices and the “old pro,” a 
reminder of techniques and maneu- 
vers that he has known for years but 
may have allowed to fall into disuse. 
The author has twenty years of per- 
sonal experience in estate planning, 
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having not only done the work him- 
self, but also taught it to others. 


118 pps; $2.00 per copy—less in 
quantities. Published by The Rough 
Notes Co., Inc., 1142 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Fundamentals of Federal Income, 
Estate and Gift Taxes—Fourth edi- 
tion; edited by Edwin H. White, 
J.S.D., CLU. 


This book is designed to make the 
complex Federal laws more easily 
understood by the life underwriter, 
especially as they relate to life in- 
surance and annuities. It is liberally 
sprinkled with examples and ex- 
planatory digests of important tax 
cases, and is designed to provide a 
source for the ready answer to that 
“big case.” The book includes the 
important 1958 tax law changes, 
together with the latest court cases 
and rulings. 


232 pps; $5.75 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Research & Review Serv- 
ice of America, Inc., 123 W. North 
Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana. 


Million Dollar Profiles by William T. 
Earls, CLU, manager in Cincinnati 
for Mutual Benefit of New Jersey. 


Written by a life member and past 
chairman of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, this book contains 27 
profiles of outstanding members of 
the M.D.R.T. The author is one 
of the country’s leading life insur- 
ance salesmen, having personally 
written a million dollars of life in- 
surance in each of eleven years. 

In this unique book he gives a 
picture of how the leading salesmen 
in the industry operate, illustrating 
their methods of persuasion, response 
to a prospect’s question, correct use 
of both high or low pressure and 
other elements which have made 
them successful. Written in a witty, 





colorful and readable style, the book 
is intended for everyone in the busi- 
ness, from the raw recruit or trainee 
up to the president of the company. 

288 pps; $4.85 per copy. Pub- 
lished by The Insurance Field Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 1164, Louisville 1, 
Kentucky. 


Life Insurance—Fifth edition by S. S. 
Huebner and Kenneth Black, Jr. 


Recent years have seen tremen- 
dous changes in the life insurance 
business; company practices have 
changed and life insurance has 
found an increasingly important role 
in solving both personal and business 
financial problems. This text book 
is a thorough revision of its predeces- 
sor published in 1950. Earlier edi- 
tions were published in 1915, 1923 
and 1935. 

The book is divided into five parts 
dealing respectively with the nature 
and uses of life insurance, the science 
of life insurance, analysis of the 
policy contract, special forms of life 
insurance, and organization, man- 
agement and supervision of life in- 
surance companies. It also contains 
a number of relevant tables. 

582 pps; $6.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 35 West 32nd Street, New 
York 1, N.Y. 


Executive Pay Plan by William J. 
Casey, member of: the New York 
Bar. 


This book details in full the inner 
workings of successful pay plans for 
companies both large and small -with 
particular emphasis on how insur- 
ance fits in to these plans. It in- 
cludes data on insurance for closely 
held companies, split dollar insur- 
ance, family protection plans and 
pension and profit sharing plans. 

Chapter contents include: How 
to Evaluate Your Company’s Pro- 
gram; Bonuses for Executives; 
Stock Options; Financing Stock 
Ownership: Stock Warrants, How 
to Use Shadow Stock; Deferred 
Pay Contracts and Fringe Benefits 
for Executives. 

197 pps; $12.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Institute for Business 
Planning, Inc., 5th Ave. and 13th 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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SURVEYS 


88% OF MEMBERS of the NALU own 
automobiles, 42% own more than 
one car, 80!%4% own their homes, 
and 52% are college educated. 
Moreover, 51% have incomes of 
more than $10,000 a year. These 
facts were disclosed in a new survey 
made by Life Association News, of- 
ficial NALU magazine, among 1,100 
members. Of the respondents, 49% 
are agents, 13% supervisors and/or 
assistant managers, and 25% general 
agents or managers. The other re- 
spondents hold a variety of field and 
home office positions. 

Among other details brought out 
in the survey are the following: 

Age: Between 50 and 60, 34%; 
40-50, 26% ; 30-40, 26% ; under 30, 
4%. (Where percentages do not add 
up to 100, allowance is made for 
respondents who did not answer that 
question. ) 


i COMPLE 




















®@ How long in life insurance: More 
than ten years, 61%; three to ten 
years, 26% ; under three years, 4%. 
© Length of membership in life un- 
derwriter association : More than ten 
years, 49% ; three to ten years, 36% ; 


‘ under three years, 5%. 


®@ Life insurance training : Company 
course, 74%; LUTC, 47%; CLU, 
20% ; campus institutes, 13%. 

@ Average yearly income: More 
than $25,000, 8%; $15-$25,000, 
15% ; $10-$15,000, 28% ; $5-$10,- 
000, 36% ; under $5,000, 2%. 

®@ How often do you buy an auto- 
mobile? Every year, 31%; every 
two years, 33%; three years, 36%. 
@ How much do you spend on per- 
sonal wardrobe annually? $400- 
$600, 21% ; $200-$400, 53% ; under 
$200, 13%. 

In another survey conducted by 
the magazine, 48% of a cross-section 
of NALU members were of the opin- 
ion that most new agents who quit 


LAST SIX MONTHS 















the life insurance business do so be- 
cause of prospecting problems.. The 
“panel” of two hundred members 
who are questioned at regular in- 
tervals on topics of current interest 
in life insurance, were asked: “Do 
the big majority of new agents quit 
the life insurance business because 
of prospecting problems which they 
believe they can’t solve ?” 

Responses were divided this way: 
Yes, 48%; no, 27%; maybe, 25%. 
Analyzing the returns, the magazine 
said the “yes” respondents “give any 
number of reasons for their answer 
but the one that shows up most fre- 
quently is that management gives the 
new agent poor training in how to 
prospect. A psychological bloc is the 
next reason cited most often. 

“Many of the 27% replying ‘no’ 
fingered poor training as the real 
culprit. An almost equal number of 
‘no’ respondents place the blame on 
the agent rather than management.” 
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Strong Words from a Department .13 Reducing the Error Factor—Ruth Hesler .........+..-+2+++: Nov. 58 
20 Year Net Costs .15 Simplified Record System .............sseeeeseeeseeceeccees July 37 
Variable Annuities July 15 Spot Carbon Forms .................+.. Pee eee Nov. 61 
Will Everybody be Multiple Line? . Nov. 13 yping Time Reduced—Arthur E. Hendrie ............50008. Sept. 54 
MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 
Destinies in our Hands—Horace R. Smith, CLU ....-..-+.++- July 25 Business Dovhaene Dp ee gon see eeeees Nov. 89 
Executive Compensation—D. Ronald Daniel .............++ Oct. 20 Business of Opportunities, A—Albert C. Adams é Sept. 18 
Expense Account Control—Arthur O. Angilly, AIA ......... Aug. 8 ©CL.U. Questions & Answers—American Colleye 9° i 
Federal Investigation of Insurance—Joseph A. Navarre ...... Dec. 18 Part Il—Business Life Insurance .................. June 33, July 49 
Health Insurance and Vision Care—J. F. Follman, Jr. ..... Nov. 29 Part IlI—Law, Trusts and Taxation ...-Aug. 33, Sept. 38 
Re ee I OD vncccccebeauasedsese ctensbecotsccee 18 Part IV—Economics and Finance ................Oct. 51, Nov. 33 
Influences on Persistency—Alfred FE. Whitney .....--.-.-++++ 65 Part V—Practice of Life Underw rriting Javussscncapeaees ’ Dec. 41 
Legal Spotlight—Ralph D. Churchill (Monthly) - 39 Creative Thinking—Howard Williams ................sssee- Aug. 20 
Moving the Home Office—William ©. North, Jr. : 85 Development of a Bellin Philosophy. The , 
No Margin For Failure—Carrol M. Shanks ..............4. .14 Earl GLU ae ae So Si ere Sept. 
Nursing Home Care—J. F. Follman, Jr. 59 Disability fy Insurance—-Roberi A. Brown, Jr., OLU...-Oct. 
Obstacle Race, The—J. Edward Day .......-.-ccccccccccseces e. 29 Programming vs. Program Selling—Robert B. Proctor eh aa Oct. 67 
Pension Planning—Michael M. McKenny CLU - 24 Prospecting—Ralph K. Lindop .........+2.+-0ceecceeceessnss Aug. 18 
Pension Trends—James A. Hamilton and Sales Promotion—The Late Lewis B. Hendershot ............ Dec. 21 
TEE Ce I oo ctaniacé te casenscrsueti cc nsenc'enesnd 20 gales Track Is the Trick, The—Al Davina .........+.++cee+s Oct. 71 
People Are Our Business—Roy A. MacDonald 6 Six Million Prospects—John J. Ryan ..........-++.0-+ss000. Sept. 47 
Policyholder Looks at Life Insurance, A— Skillful Handling of Pree he - McJunkin .......+0.. Nov. 18 
Dr. Peniowt MD Ge PRUNE ccc cecccccctvccscoccticsceccceceecss . 45 Statesmanship in —— laaee— 
Procedural Plannin be T, Bryden - B pei ENNNNS. OV ct MIT Saas olis Ria owcnceesanecwcse Sept. 39 
Public Relations ‘Aspects of Office Management, The— pa rviden for Suecess—Floyd By TRAE an scicecdes cad Aug. 45 
a ae B. Hooves PPR a ag ae cree gs a enema Dee. 4 T OGRUNVO GINS TEONGE 6 ogn obs Seas d cds vuccccstesesessce Aug. 29 
ucing To’ sa — am D. Stroud, M.D. .......dJuly 
Research for Underwriting—Edward H. Sweetser .. .-Dee. 14 MISCELLANEOUS 1 
Risk Selection Practices—Paul K. Frazer ........ ee Ge = Randa Fe onc: . o ckawnceeueveeds ne buertetieechadeseres Dec. 5 
Small Group Li ag tne 8. Liggett aes Be RRR A aE ae ae ok Se Dec. $ 
Time to Be Realistic—Gordon N. quhar ... ee Se ‘COMBAT BONG MOCRRGR «vive ciccccccgewechss ess hedaevuaeas aha Dec. 56 
En le Pla o. The—James F. Oates, Jr. ...--.++.06- Ota - Compan Aen’ |... Sissi ccctcedcwednde cous denen ---Dec, 5 
nderwriting Habits and Moral Risks—John R. Pullman ....Oct. 79 Home Office and Field Appointments .......... -Dee, 87 
Where Does the Challenge Lie?—H. Bruce Palmer .......... Aug. 25 Insurance Stock Quotations ......... -Dec, 5 
Work Sampling—John P. Morgan ........scececcccececeeees OC. TS. SRR PE ok $cc ococes.cmue -Dee, 4 
OFFICE METHODS New Directors ..... -Dee. 86 
Accountant’s Role in Management, The—S. Alexander Bell ...Dec. 73 New Publications -Dee. 95 
Around the Office—Guy Fergason (Monthly) .. a . 69 Obituaries ....... -Dec. 58 
Booklets (Monthly) ....--.+ceeseseesseeeess . 62 Policy Changes ..... -Dec. 9+ 
Combined Operations System—A. C. Vaneslow . . 43 Reports on Companies an -.-Dec. 81 
Communications—Guy Fergason ......+...++00+ iniwnquuuess ee ee re erer crc re cescavews Gcmiees ceedeerOe  o 
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Acme United Life, Atl 

(100% tect Dividend) a aaee ses Aug. 106 
Aetna Life, Hartford 

(New Senior Vice Presidents) . “ae. 106 

(Executive Changes) ........++..- 107 
All American Life yo Cas. Co., “dieeeess 

(New Vice President) ...........- June 
Allied Life, Charlotte 

(Merged) dvaetvipidboere 4tence evs Aug. 106 
American Bankers Life Assurance, Miami 

(New Location) ........--+--2++- May 101 

Officer Promotions) ............. June 99 

DET: <ecxhnoeacuees ce Vaan ses ov. 107 
American Business Life, San Antonio 

SOME MAUI). 6-0 pvicsedcodvenc aces ug. 109 
American Community Mut. Ins. Co., Detroit 

SOO TIO)  ceccccovssvecscvcvss it. 1 
American Fam: oy 2 Life, Birmingham 

(Companies erge) ébwns gp onteses g. 106 
American Family Life, Madison 

(Executive Promotion) .......... Oct. 103 
American General Life, ouston 

(Purchase Ofer) ..cvccccccdccvces Aug. 108 

(Munnerlyn Steps Down) ....... Sept. 103 
American Health Ins. Carp., Baltimore 

SComtral BRIG). ccvcccccccccvce Aug. 106 
American Home Life Co., Spencer 

fe Eas ae eer July 87 
American Investment, Nashville 

(New President) .............++-- 107 
American Life Insurance Co., fitringhom 

STORONTAMSOD . cv.cvscsveccccccces June 102 
American Life, Bridgeport 

(New Vice-President) ............. July 87 
American Natl. Ins. Co., Galveston 

(Stockholders Dividend) ......... y 101 
American Security Life, Fort Wayne 

(Executive Vice. President) inate Sept. 103 
American States Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 

(Starts Operations) .............. uly 87 
American Travelers Life, Indianapolis 

(New Vice-President) ............ July 87 

(Moves to New Building) ......... ec. 81 
American United Life, Telienapeils 

(Spence Resigns) ................ ct. 103 
Arnett-Benson fife, Lubbock 

(Capital Increased) ............... Dec. 81 
Associated Life, Chicago 

(New Company DD evarabeneboeccpy Oct. 103 
Bankers Life Ins. Co., of Neb., Lincoln 

RISO PRORGOME): 2. cccccccccccces May 101 

(Vice President Retires) ........ Aug. 107 

(New Vice-President) ........... Nov. 107 
Bankers Mutual Life Ins. Co., wires: * 

(Western Absorbed) .............- 
Bankers National Life Ins. Co., ideusclaie 

Gee IE Cc aiicetice cccesess July 87 

(Stock Dividend) ................ a 107 

(Executive Promotion) .......... 107 
Bankers Security Life Ins. Soc. of N. = YN. , a 

ED (UNONENED -  cccdicccccce cen June 99 
Bankers Union Life Insurance Co., Denver 

(Officers Promoted) ............+- une 99 

SO ee June 99 
Beneficial Standard, Los Angeles 

(Officers Promoted) .............. 107 
Builders Life Ins. Co., Charleston 

rare May 101 
Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City 

(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Aug. 107 
Capitol Life Ins. Co., Denver 

Executive Promotions) 

(Capital Increased) ...... 

(Stock Dividend) .. 
Cardinal Life Ins. Co., “Clayton 

Cera CRBMEOE) on. cccccccseccs Sept. 103 
Carolina Homes Burlington 

ee! aaa uly 87 


Charter Natl. Life Ins. Co., Clayton 


EEE) EE Gelviee- ou bwiviene.c's 00 <0 ept. 103 

Chesapeake Life Ins. Co., Baltimore 
OP MED v.ccccccccccvass 103 

Citizens Life, New York 

(Stock ESS eee Nov. 107 

(Capital Increased) .............. Nov. 107 
Citizens Natl. Life Ins. Co., Indiana olis 

Co Be eae a 

CRUDE. THEVMISME). cc cccccccccccccs Jun 
Citizens Standard Life, Corpus Christi 

GE PEED nau castvcceveons May 101 


t) 
Coastal States Life, Atlanta 


(Purchases Haven Ins. Co.) ..... Aug. 108 
Colonial American Life, Corpus Christi 
CEI Sa cinco Dui tin.c'es-0icd-e June 99 
Colonial Life Ins. Co. of America, E. Orange 
ER ear are June 99 
(Executive Changes) ............3. Dee. 81 


Colorado Credit Life, Boulder 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Aug. 107 
Columbian Mutual Life, Birmingham 
(Officers Promoted) .............. 
Columbian Natl. Life Ins. Co., Boston 
(Control Sought) ............... 
(Terms of Proposed Merger) 
Commercial and Industrial, Houston 


eae 107 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 
GQ EE oe cr ates kee cccvevsee Nov. 107 
Community Mutual Life Ins. Co., Detroit 
(Name Changed) ................ Sept. 103 
Companion Life, New York 
xecutive Staff Addition) ...... Aug. 107 


Pw sees Life Assn., Toronto, Canada 
(Provides for Mutualization) ...-May 101 
(Contemplates Mutualization) ....June 99 


(Mutualization) ...........seeeees July 87 
(Treasury Board Appr roval) ..... Aug. 107 
Conn. Gen. Life Ins. Co., Bloomfield 
(Executive Promotions) ......... 102 
PRONGUAGIDD SC ccntbasepevtctectece 81 


Connecticut Savings Bank Life, tiaritord 
(New Bank Offers Insurance) .... . 103 
Consolidated American, Houston 
(Pro) OO ER SS Aug. 107 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago 
(New Vice President) ........... 
(Dividends to Stockholdeds) 
Cooperative Life of America, Salt Lake City 
(Converts to Mutual Company). -Aug. 108 
(Changes Name) ............++- Aug. 108 
Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Co., , Miemphis 


>> ear 02 

(Control Chan. 7) bieewanenesesue y 88 
Coma? Mutual Life, Salt Lake Au 

CEE SII nic vine ctguccss cence ver 108 
Crown Life Ins. Co., Toronto, Can 

(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) . ~ = 102 

(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... ov. 108 
David Crockett Life, Fort Worth 

CRUONNED. Socccgnexdcccessceeses Aug. 108 
Dunbar Life, Cleveland 

(Proposed Merger with Supreme 

RE bitte Deon Rasta ad woes knee Dec. 86 
Eastern Life Ins. Co. of N. Y., N. Y. 

(Increases Authorized Capital)” --June 100 

(Decreases Par Value) .......... June 100 

(100% Stock Dividend) ........... uly 

(Sossnitzs Retires) ..........0...- ct. 103 
~ loyers’ Life Ins. Co. of America, poets 

DE NED. ode :bxe Covecsceses Jul 

Equitable Life, New York 

(New Senior Vice-President) ..... Dee. 81 


Equity Annuity Life, Washington 
(New President) ..csecoccccvecess Nov. 108 
Equity National Life Insurance Co., = 


CHOW COMMENT): cc ccvccciiccvccces uly 88 
Estate Life Insurance Co., bea 
(Permanent Receivership) ae ata 108 


Estate Life Ins. Co. of America, Ovangubers 
Merged) June 100 


Seem ete eee esses eeeeeee 


(Correction) 
Family Security Life, Spartanburg 

(Mer; ug. 106 
Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co., Des Moines 

COW NEED) civccdnvcccccecseveces Sept. 104 
Farmers Life, Des Moines 


(Change in Name) ...............- July 88 
Farmers New World Life; Seatlile 

(New Home Office) .............. t. 103 
First Colony Life Ins. Co., Lynchburg 

(New bs ——— ee June 100 

Sep ME cca see desecs ss eos Sept. 103 
First Federal Lite. Baltimore 

(Name Changed) w.ccccccceccccce Nov. 108 
First Federated Life, Baltimore 

(Formerly First Federal Life) ..Nov. 108 
First United Life, Gary 

(Executive Appointment) ......... Dee. 81 
Forest Lawn Life _ Co., Glendale 

(New President) .....cccccccccs 103 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

(Stock Dividend) ................- July 88 
General Bo orang ai St. Louis 

(New President) ......ccccccccces July 89 
Girardian Insurance, Dallas 

EE I ti «5 0'62h-0'05.0.0:4.0:4:0'9 0-0 Dec. 81 
Globe Life, Chicago 

(Offer For Control) .............. Oct. 103 

ee re Nov. 108 


Gotham Life Ins. Co. of New York, N. Y. 


Oh eae Sept. 103 
Government loyees Life, W a 
Official Elections) .............. y 102 
(Stock Dividend) ................ Ter y 89 
Great National Life, Dallas 
CO ll rere ug. 108 
Great Northwest Life Ins. Co., Spokane 
(New Vice President) ........... June 100 
Great Southern Life Ins. Co., ne 
(Offers to Purchase Stoc “ee: . 104 
(Capital Increased—Dividends Paid) 
(Acquires Superior) .............. » * 82 
Guarantee Reserve Life, Hammond 
(Purchases Stock) .............. 109 


Gulf Life, Jacksonville 
ahah Promoted) ..........2..2 Yov. 108 
Life Insurance Co., Phoe 


we Vice-President temeed) -Oct. 104 
Haven Ins. Co., St. Petersburg 

(Business Purchased) .....-..... Aug. 108 
Home Ins. Co. of New York, N. Y 

(Heads —_ a June 100 
Home Life, Pay 

( Officers B dt OES June 100 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City 

CPD COED occccscscccccces 108 
Independence Life Ins. Co. of fF ny e. A. 

(New Vice President) ........... June 100 
InsurOmedic Life, Dallas 

|. ae cee Oct. 104 


Interstate Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
(eaagnvates Weekly Devotions) . aos = 
(Capital Increased) ............ Sep 

Iowa Life sae. eee Des Moines 
( Kson uti i talkie tal Sk picts Sept. 104 

—. ut, ‘Life Ins. Co., ee y 102 


Pore ee ee eee eee ee eee 


sdlamn Stanaard Life Ins. Co., Usleedeiee 


COMPANY REPORTS (From May 1958) 


(Regular Dividend) ............. June 101 
(Dividend Paid) ........... --+--Sept. 104 
(Regu ular Cash Dividend) ......... Dec. 82 

John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(New 2nd Vice- -President) uibwa bate Oct. 106 
oe See eer ct. 105 
(Heads New Department) ........ Dec. 82 
Kansas City Life Ins. Co., Kansas ae 
New Wxecutive Position) ...... e 101 


Kennesaw — & Accident Ins. Co., Marietta 


(CO 8 OS eae Sept. 104 
Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 

(New President) ..............-- Aug. 109 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Aug. 109 
The Knights Life, Wilmington 

(Merger Proposed) ................ Dec. 82 


Liberty Life and — Ins. Co., Muskegon 


(  SUDNUED  Gdccsccccceccecss 
Liberty Life Ins. Co., Greenville 

(New Executives) .......cccece- pt. 105 
Life and Cas. Ins. Co. of Tenn., Nashville 

(Stock Sale Pending) ............ y 89 

(Stock Sale Agreement Signed) ..Oct. 105 

CURRED. kauavicesscccccesess ct. 105 
Life Ins. Co. of America, Wilmington 

(Btock PUrciased) ...sccccsccces 109 
Life Insurance Co. of Florida, Miami 

Ce IED. | eins csw'be c.ces-00 0.00 July 89 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond 

CONE TUNED ovine cccccessecs May 103 

ee eee Sept. 105 
Lincoln Liberty Life, Lincoln 

(Proposed Merger) .............. Aug. 107 
Lincoln Mutual Life Ins. Co., Lincoln 

(Absor ption) IT ee eee July 87 
Lincoln Natl. Life, Fort Wayne 


(Extra Dividend to Stockholders) Nov. 108 
Loyal American Life Insurance Co., Mobile 

(Merger) .--June 101 

(Merger ee : ..July 89 

(New Pre mnt). --- Oct. 105 
The Maccabees, Detroit 

(Conversion to Mutual Proposed) Oct. 105 
Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 

. &. . ere July 90 
Mammoth Life and Accident, a 





(Reinsures Jackson Mutual) --May 102 
Manhattan Life, New York 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Nov. 109 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 

(Plans Mutualization) ............ July 90 


(Plan for Mutualization 
ie,» eee Sept. 105 
Massachusetts Mut. Life Ins. Co., Springfield 
New Group Secretary) May 103 

Mercury Life, San Antonio 


Title Changed) ASR SEER ce Aug. 109 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

New Vice Presidents) .......... Aug. 109 

(Pacifie Coast Appointments) ...Sept. 105 

fo a" ee Oct. 106 


Michigan Life Insurance Co., Royal Oak’ 


(New Vice President) .......... June 101 
Midland Mutual Life Ins. Co., Columbus 

(Moore Retires) ..............0- June 101 
Midland National Life, Watertown 

(New Vice- -President) penaess cme uly 90 

(Officers Appointed) ............ t. 105 


Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. Co., St. Paul 


(New Medical Director) ........ ept. 106 
Monarch Life Insurance Co., Springfield 
ffer to Exchange Shares) June 101 
Co a | eae uly 
(Affiliation Completed) .......... Aug. 109 
oo eee ug. 109 
(Address Changed) .............. Nov. 1 


Monumental Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 


he, Be) arr June 101 

|, ., ates: Sept. 106 

(New Medical Director) ........... ec. 83 

(New Group Department) ........ Dec. 83 
Moody Natl. Life, Houston 

ae eee ug. 109 
Mortgage Bankers Life, Houston 

eo 9 OO aa ug. 109 


Motor Club of Amer. Life Ins. Co., ANE aoe 
CE SS OE ee Aug. 110 

Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(General Auditor Retires) 

Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York, N. 
(Liberalizes Representatives’ 


ES sues 106 
Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co., Chic 
New Home Office Build ding) PMay 103 
Natl. Bankers Life Ins. Co., 
(Company Censured) ............ ug. 110 
ROE SEINE 85s. 6dis'n et cccpeicess Oct. 106 
National Equity Life, Little Rock 
New Vice-President) ........... Nov. 109 
National Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Toronto, Canada 
(Minority Stock Purchase) ....... July 90 
CU. B, BeOS). oc. sc cnsccce Jec, 83 
National Life & Casualty, Phoenix 
(Absorbs Public Life) ........... Aug. 110 
National Travelers, Des Moines 
ee Ee eae July 92 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Group Policy INES isis s'e: otleti lee May 103 
3! UO oe Sept. 106 
New 3 ork Life Insurance Co., New York 
(Executive Promotions) .......... ly 92 
North American Accident, Chicago 
(Control Acquired) .............. t. 107 
CIRO PROUONMNOD. 6 d6 00 062k i cececeve Cc. 83 








North American Life, Chicago 
(Passes $300 Million Mark 

North Central Life, St. Paul 
(Moved to New Home oy . 

Northeastern Life Ins. of N. Y., Mt. vernso 
(New Vice President) Au 

Northwestern Mut. Life Ins. Co., Milwaukee 
(First Board Chairman) J 
(New President) 

Northwestern Natl. Life Ins., Minneapolis 
(Litigation Dismissed) 02 
(Executive Promotions) 

(Capital Increased) 
(Cash Dividend) 

Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Capital Increased) 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(Promotion) 

Old Republic Life, Chicago 
(Regular Cash Dividend Paid) .... 


Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
(Non-Can Benefits Fully 
Restored) May 104 
(Reinsures Railroad A&H) . 107 
Pacific Nat. Life Ins. Co., San Francisco 
(Senior Vice President) June 102 
Pan Coastal Life Insurance Co. 
(Merger) J 101 
(Merger Approved) y 
Peerless Life, Dallas 
(Reinsured) . 110 
Peoples-Home Life, Frankfort 
(New Title) Oct 
Peoples Life Insurance Co., Frankfort 
(Name Changed) Oct. 108 
Peoples Protective Life Ins. Co., Jackson 
(Dental Insurance) .............. May 104 
Peoples Standard Life Ins. Co., Wilmington 
(New COMBGRY) 2... cccccccccccee Sept. 106 
Philippine American Life, Manila 
My Elected Chmn. of Bd.) July 92 
Pilot Life Ins. Co., Greensboro 
(Waddell Retires) 
Pioneer Mutual Life, Fargo 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Executive Promotions) 
Pioneer Reserve Life, Little Rock 
CPD ‘Sac ccpwdescctsccccses Nov. 
Preferred Life, Wilmington 
(Proposed Merger) 
Preferred Risk Life, Fayetteville 
(Purchases Pioneer Reserve Life) Nov. 109 
Protective Life Ins. Co., Birmingham 
(Proposed Stock Split) .......... Sept. 107 
(Capital Increase) .-Oct. 108 
(Consider Capital Increase) ‘ 
(Dividends to Stockholders) . 84 
Protective Security Life, Los Angeles 
(Home Office Promotions) ct. 108 
Provident Life Insurance Co., Bismark 
(Stock Dividend) June 102 
Provident Life and Accident, Chattanooga 


Los Angeles 


American National, Galveston, Texas 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 
Army Times Publishing Co., 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, U 
Sorchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, Il. 
Coates, 
Colonial Life, East Orange, N. J. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del. 
Courts & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 

Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., § 

Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio 


Deane Core... Be Crean, TL, nw cccdccccescsce 


Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Equitable Life nea Des Moines, Iowa 
Federal Life, Chicago, 

Fidelity Mutual Life, ‘Phiiadilptiia, Pa 

First Boston Corp. New York, N. -Y. 
Franklin Life, Sprin field, ri. 

Gabriel & Co., A. etroit, Mich. 

General American Life, St. Louis, } 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, 

Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Govt. Personnel Mutual Life, San Antonio, Texas 


Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., oe, Ind. 


Haloid Xerox, Inc., Rochester, N 
Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 


Washington, D. C. 


 naneet bees s 


Richmond, Va. 


Herfurth & England, San Francisco, (¢ 


(New Vice-President) .... -July 92 

Prudential Ins. Co. of America, Newark 
(New Vice President) May 104 
(Second Vice President) Aug. 110 

Public Life, Phoenix 

Absorbed) Aug. 110 

Public Life Ins. Co. of America, Miami 
(Dissolved) May 104 

Puritan Life Insurance Co., Peavinees 
(New Treasurer) 

Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Philadeiphia 
(Acquisition by Reinsurance) ....May 104 
(Semi-Annual Dividend Paid) . 

Reliance Life of Ga., Atlanta 
(Companies Merge) 

Republic National, Dallas 
(Executive Promotion) 

Resolute Credit Life, Providence 
(New Officer Nov. 1 

Richmond Life Ins. Co., Inc., Richmond 
(New Vice President t) Ju 

Robert E. Lee Life Ins. Co., ne 
(Acquires Peerless Business) : 

Seaboard Life, Miami 
(Proposed Merger) 

(Proposed Capital Consolidation) 

Security-Conn. Life Ins. Co., New Haven 
(New Vice President) May 104 

Sentinel Life, El Paso 

New Officers) 

Sentry Life, Stevens Point 
(Organized by Hardware Mutls.) ..Dec. 85 

Southeast Life Insurance Company, - peage 
(Merged) 

Southern Christian Life Ins. Co., Okla, City 
(Purchases Industrial Business) June 102 
(New Executive Appointments) ..Oct. 108 

South. Coastal Reserve Life Ins. Co., Macolm 
(Merged) June 100 

Southern Union Life, Corpus ¢ 
(New President) », 85 
(Home Office Moved) *, 85 

Southern United Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 
(Reinsurance) a 

Southland Life Insurance Co. 

(Cash Dividend to Stockholders). “May 104 
(Executive Promotions) Nov. 110 

Southwestern Bankers Life, Corpus Christi 
(Consolidation) 

Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Regular Cash Dividend Declared) .Dec. 85 

Standard Life Ins. Co. of Ind., Indianapolis 
(Reinsures Public Life) M 
(Executive Changes) 

The State Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
New Officers) ept. 107 

State Mutual Ins. Co., Rome 
(Executive Appointments) Sept. 107 

State Mut. Life As. Co. of Amer., Worcester 
(Affiliates with Property Firm) --Oct. 108 
(Affiliates With Merchants & 

PUNE TOME)  siccucctvcictecsdedes Dec. 85 

State Reserve Life, Fort Worth 


ay 
--Nov. 110 
Aug. 106 


- Aug. 110 


(Absorbs David Crockett) 
Sun Life, Montreal 
(Mutualization) 
Superior Insurance Company, Dalias 
(Acquired by Great Southern) ....Dec. 
Supreme Liberty Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Vice Presidents) June 
(Merger Pro: 
Tenn. Life an 


ed) 
Service, Knoxville 


Merged) 

Texas Prudential Ins. Co., Galveston 
(Reinsured) une 
Trans-Continental Life Ins. Co., oa 

(New Company) i 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(Executive Promotions) 
Union National — Lincoln 
(Proposed Merge 
Union Trust Life I os. Co., Duluth 
(Admitted to Eight New States) Sept. 
bay > Trust Life, Milwaukee 
(New Field Vice-President) 
United. Fidelity Life, Dallas 
(New Vice President) 
‘Quarterly Dividend) 
Promoted) 
United Life and Accident, Concord 
‘apital Increased) 
Unite Medical Service, Inc., New York 
(Elected President) May 105 
a, Security Life Co., Des Moines : 
uly 


Title) 

United States Life, New York 
(Capital Increase Proposed) 
(Stock Dividend Declared) 

United States Life Ins. Co., Waco 
(Charter Purchased-Receivership 

Dismissed) 


Veterans Administration, Washington 
(Caution to G.I. Poli cyholders) . -May 108 5 
(Special Dividend) M 

Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 
(New Agency Vice President) ™ sept. 108 
(Assistant to President) .......... Dec. 86 


Washington National Ins. Co., einer 
(Executive Changes) Aug. 111 
(Lukins Retires) 

(Stock Dividend) 

West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(New seacge of Agencies) 

Western Life Insurance Co., Helena 
(Cannon Retires) 

(Executive Appointment) 

Western Life Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Executive A intments) --Ju 

Western Mutua fe Ins. Co., Moline 
(Absorbed by Bankers) uly 87 

Western & Southern Life Ins. Co., cy 
(Officers Promoted) 

(Reinsures Texas Prudential) 
(Executive Promotions) 
(New Vice President) 


ADVERTISERS 


Life of Georgia, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Lincoln National Life, Fort W ayne, Ind. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Metropolitan Life, New York, Y. 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 


National Old Line, 


Little Rock, Ark. 


National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 


North American Life, Chicago, Il. 


North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. ..............+-+-- 


Nyhart Co., Inc., 


Howard E., Dallas, Texas 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 


Old Republic Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. ..............-.eeeeeee 
Paul Revere Life, Ww OTCeBter, MAGS. ...cccccccccccsowesesevccece 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pick Hotels C 


orp., Chicago, Ill 

Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. 

Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas ... 
Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 

Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp., New York, 
Republic National Life, Dallas, 
Royal Typewriter Co., Port nO Sp er ee 
Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kansas 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

State Farm Life, Bloomington, Ill. 

State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. 

Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 

Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. 

Title Guarantee Co. m Baltimore, Md. 

Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 

Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. 

Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., > as Francisco, Calif. .. 


Texas 


SER Beka eBSBSS 


SAS 


United Services Life, Washington, D 


Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, NY. 
Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln, Neb. 


Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, ee 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, | A A ee ee © 


Wright Line, Inc., Worcester, Mans. fs ocssaeced i 





